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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


* Mogg Megone, or Hegone, was a leader among the Saco Indians, in the bloody war of 1677. 
He attacked and captured the garrison at Black Point, October 12, of that year; and cut off, at 
the same tine, a party of Englishmen near Saco river. 
1664, and from other circumstances, it seems that, previous to the war, he had mingled much 
On this account, he was probably selected by the principal Sachems, as 


with the colonists. 





MOGG MEGONE.* 
A POEM IN TWO PARTS. 


BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


PART I. 


Wuo stands on that cliff, like a figure of stone, 
Unmoving and tall in the light of the sky 
Where the spray of the cataract sparkles Briss, 

All lonely and sternly, save Mogg Megone ? 

How close to the verge of the rock is he — 

While beneath him the Saco its work is doing, 
Hurrying down to its grave, the sea, 

And slow through the rock its pathway hewing ! 
Far down, through the mist of the falling river, 
Which rises up like an incense ever — 

The splintered points of the crags are seen, 

With the water howling and vexed between, 

While the scooping whirl of the pool beneath 

Seems an open throat, with its granite teeth ! 


But Mogg Megone never trembled yet 

Wherever his eye or his foot was set — 

He is watchful — each form,4n the moonlight dim, 
Of rock or of tree, is seen of him — 

He listens — each sound from afar is caught, 

The faintest shiver of leaf and limb : 

But he sees not the waters, which foam and fret, 
Whose moonlit spray hag his moccasin wet, — 
And the roar of their rushing, he hears it not. 


The moonlight, through the open bough 
Of the grey beech, whose naked root 
Coils like a serpent at his foot, 

Falls, chequered, on the Indian’s brow. 


their agent in the treaty signed in November, 1676. 
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From a deed, signed by this Indian in 
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His head is bare, save only where 
Waves in the wind one lock of hair, 
Reserved for him, whoe’er he be, 
More mighty than Megone in strife, 
When, breast to breast and knee to knee, 
Above the fallen warrior’s life 
Gleams, quick and keen, the scalping-knife. 


Megone hath his knife and hatchet and gun, 
And his gaudy and tasselled blanket on : 
His knife hath a handle with gold inlaid, 
And magic words on its polished blade — 
"T'was the gift of Castine (a) to Mogg Megone, 
For a scalp or twain from the Yengeese torn: 
His gun was the gift of the ‘Tarrantine, 
And Modocawando’s wives had strung 
The brass and the beads, which tinkle and shine 
On the polished breech, and broad bright line 
Of beaded-wampum around it hung. 


What seeks Megone? Tlis foes are neur — 
Grey Jocelyn’s (6) eye is never sleeping, 
And the garrison-lights are burning clear, 
Where Phillips’s (¢) men their watch are keeping. 
Let him hie him away through the dank river-fog, 
Never rustling the boughs, nor displacing the rocks, 
For the eyes and the ears, which are watching for Mogg, 
Are keener than those of the wolf or the fox. 


He'starts — there ’s a rustle among the leaves — 

Another — the click of his gun is heard !— 

A footstep — is it the step of Cleaves, 

With Indian blood,on his English sword ? 
Steals Harmon (d) down from the sands of York, 
With hand of iron and foot of cork ? 
lias Scamman, versed in Indian wile, 

For vengeance left his vine-hung isle? (e) 
Hark ! at that whistle, soft and low, 

How lights the eye of Mogg Megone ! 
A smile gleams o’er his dusky brow — 

‘Boon welcome, Johnny Bonython !’ 


(a) Baron de St. Castine came to Canada in 1664. Leaving his civilized companions, he plunged 
into the great wilderness, and settled among the Penobscot Indians, near the mouth of their no- 
ble river. He here took fir his wives the daughters of the great Modocawando ~#he 
powerful Sachem of the east. His castle was plundered by Governor Andros, during 
administration ; and the enraged Baron is supposed to have excited the Indians into 
tility to the English. 








(b) The owner and commander of the garrison at Black Point, which Mogg attac’ e 
plundered. He was an old man at the period to which the tale relates. 


(c) Major Phillips, one of the principal men of the Colony. His garrison sustained @ long 
wend terrible siege by the savages. As a magistrate and gentleman, he exacted of his plebeian 
neighbors a remarkable degree of deference. The court records of the settlement inform us, 
that an individual was fined for the heinous offence of saying that ‘ Major Phillips’s mare was 
as lean as an Indian dog.’ : 


(d) Captain Harmon, of Georgeana, now York, was, for many years, the terror of the Eastern 
Indians. In one of his expeditions up the Kennebec river, at the head of a party of rangers, he 
discovered twenty of the savages asleep by a large fire. Cautiously creeping towardajthem, un 
til he was certain of his aim, he ordered his men to single out their objects. The first discharge 
killed or mortally wounded the whole number of the unconscious sleepers. 


(e) Wood Island, near the mouth of the Saco. It was visited by the Sieur De Monts and De 
Champlain, in 1503. The following extract, from the journal of the latter, relates to it. ‘Having 
left the Kennebec, we ran along the coast to the westward, and cast anchor under a small is!- 
and, near the main land, where we saw twenty or more natives. [here visited an island, beau- 
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5S 


Out steps, with cautious foot and slow, 
And quick, keen glances to and fro, 
The hunted outlaw, Bonython !'(f) 
A low, lean, swarthy man is he, 
With blanket-garb and buskin’d knee, 
And nought of English fashion on : 
For he hates the race from whence he sprung, 
And he couches his words in the Indian tongue. 


‘ Hush — let the Sachem’s voice be weak — 
The water-rat shall hear him speak — 

The owl shall whoop in the white man’s ear, 
That Mogg Megone, with his scalps, is here !’ 
He pauses — dark, over cheek and brow, 

A flush, as of shame, is stealing now — 
‘Sachem !’ he says, ‘ let me have the land, 
Which stretches away upon either hand, 

As far about as my feet can stray 

In the half of a gentle summer’s day, 

From the leaping brook (g) to the Saco river — 
And the fair-haired girl, thou hast sought of me, 
Shall sit in the Sachem’s wigwam, and be 

The wife of Mogg Megone forever.’ 


There ’s a sudden light in the Indian’s glance, 
A moment’s trace of powerful feeling — 
Of love or triumph, or both perchance, 
Over his proud, calm features stealing. 
‘The words of my father are very good — 
He shall have the land, and water, and wood, 
And he who harms the Sagamore John 
Shall feel the knife of Mogg Megone — 
But the fawn of the Yengeese shall sleep on my breast, 
And the bird of the clearing shall sing in my nest.’ 


‘But, father!’ and the Indian’s hand 
Falls gently on the white man’s arm, 

And, with a smile as shrewdly bland 
As the deep voice is slow and calm : 


tifully clothed with a fine growth of forest trees, particularly of the oak and walnut; and over- 
spread with vines, that, in their season, produce excellent grapes. We named it the island of 
Bacchus.’ Les Voyages de Sieur Champlain. Liv. 2, ¢. 3. 


(f) John Bonython was the son of Richard Bonython, Gent., one of the most efficient and 
able magistrates of the Colony. John proved to be ‘a degenerate plant.’ In 1635, we find, by 
the Court Records, that, for some offence, he was fined 40s. In 1640, he was fined for abuse to- 
wards R. Gibson, the minister, aad Mary, his wife. Soon after, he was fined for disorderly con- 
duct in the house of his father. !n 1645, the ‘Great and General Court’ adjudged ‘ John Bony- 
thon outlawed, and incapable of any of His Majesty’s laws, and proclaimed hima rebel.’ [Court 
Records of the Province, epee In 1651, he bid defiance to the laws of Massachusetts, and was 
again outlawed. He acted independently of all law and authority, and hence, doubtless, his 
burlesque title of ‘Te Sacamore or Saco,’ which has come down to the present generation 
in the following epitaph : . 

‘ Here lies Bonython, the Sagamore of Saco ; 
He lived a rogue, and died a knave, and went to Hobomocko.’ 


By some means or other, he obtained a large estate. In this poem, I have taken some liberties 
with him, not strictly warranted by historical facts — although the conduct imputed to him is in 
keeping with his general character. Over the last years of his life lingers a deep obscurity. 
Even the manner of his death is uncertain. He was supposed to have been killed by the In- 


dians, but this is doubted by the able and indefatigable author of the history of Saco and Bid- 
deford. Part I. p. 115. 


(g) Foxwell’s Brook flows from a marsh, or bog, called ‘the Heath,’ in Saco, containing 
thirteen hundred acres. On this brook, and surrounded with wild and romantic scenery, is & 
beautiful waterfall, of more than sixty feet. 
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‘Where is my father’s singing-bird — 
The sunny eye, and sunset hair? 
I know I have my father’s word, 
And that his word is good and fair ; 
But, will my father tell me where 
Megone shall go and look for his bride ? — 
For he sees her not by her father’s side.’ 


The dark, stern eye of Bonython 
Flashes over the features of Mogg Megone, 
In one of those glances which search within — 
But the stolid calm of the Indian alone 
Remains where the trace of emotion had been. 
‘Does the Sachem doubt? Let him go with me, 
And the eyes of the Sachem his bride shall see.’ 


Cautious and slow, with pauses oft, 

And watchful eyes and whispers soft, 
The twain are stealing through the wood, 
Leaving the downward-rushing flood, 
Whose deep and hollow roar behind, 
Grows fainter on the evening wind. 


A cottage hidden in the wood — 
Red through its seams a light is glowing, 
On rock and bough and tree-trunk rude, 
A narrow lustre throwing. 
*Who’s there?’ a clear, firm voice demands — 
‘Hold, Ruth — ’t is [—the Sagamore !” 
Quick, at the summons, hasty hands 
Unclose the bolted door ; 
And on the outlaw’s daughter shine 
The flashes of the kindled pine. 


Tall and erect the maiden stands, 
Like some young priestess of the wood, 
Some creature born of Solitude, 
And bearing still the wild and rude, 
Yet noble trace of Nature’s hands — 
Her dark-brown cheek has caught its stain 
More from the sunshine than the rain ; 
Yet, where her long fair hair is parting, 
A pure white brow into light is starting ; 
And, where the folds of her mantle sever, 
Are a neck and bosom as white as ever 
The foam-wreaths rise on the leaping river. 
But, in the convulsive quiver and grip 
Of the muscles around her bloodless lip, 
There is something painful and sad to see ; 
And her eye has a glance more sternly wild 
Than even that of a forest-child, 
In its fearless and untamed freedom should be. 


Oh! seldom, in hall or court, are seen 
So queenly a form and so noble a mien, 
As freely and smiling she welcomes them there — 
Her outlawed sire and Mogg Megone ; 
‘Pray, father, how does thy hunting fare ? 
And, Sachem, say — does Scamman wear, 
In spite of thy promise, a scalp of his own?’ 
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Careless and light is the maiden’s tone ; 
But a fearful meaning lurks within 
Her glance, as it questions the eye of Megone — 
An awful meaning of guilt and sin !— 
The Indian hath opened his blanket, and there 
Hangs a human scalp by its long damp hair ! 


Now, God have mercy !— that maiden’s fingers 
Are touching the scalp where the blood still lingers — 
Turning up to the light its soft brown hair ! 
What an evil triumph her eye reveals ! 
What a baleful smile on her pale face steals — 
Is the soul of a fiend in a form so fair ? 
Nay —traces of feeling are visible now, 
In that quivering lip and that writhing brow ! 
But who shall measure the thoughts within, 
Of hatred and love, of passion and sin ? 
Does not the eye of her mind go back 
On the gloom and guilt of her stormy track ? — 
The traitor’s lip by her kisses met — 
The traitor’s hand by her fond tears wet — 
The trustless hopes on his promise built — 
The gust of passion —the hell of guilt ! 
The warm embrace, when her tresses fair 
Mingled themselves with that scalp’s brown hair — 
And idly and fondly her small hand played 
In dalliance sweet with its light and shade ! 
And, what are those tears which her wild eyes dim, 
But tears of sorrow and love for him? — 
For him, who drugged her cup with shame — 
With a curse for her heart, and a blight for her name ? 
For him, whom her vengeance hath tracked so long, 
Feeding its torch with the thought of wrong? 


Oh! woman wronged, can cherish hate 
More deep and dark than manhood may; 
But, when the mockery of Fate 
Hath left Revenge its chosen way, 
And the fell curse, which years have nursed, 
Full on the spoiler’s head hath burst — 
When all her wrong, and shame, and pain, 
Burns fiercely on his heart and brain — 
Still lingers something of the spell 
Which bound her to the traitor’s bosom — 
Still, midst the vengeful fires of hell, 
Some flowers of old affection blossom ; 
And, while her hand is nerved to strike, 
She weeps above her victim, like 
The Roman, when his dagger gave 
His Ceasar to a bloody grave ! 


John Bonython’s eye-brows together are drawn 
With a fierce expression of wrath and scorn — 
He hoarsely whispers, ‘ Ruth, beware ! 

Is this a time to be playing the fool — 
Crying, over a paltry lock of hair, 

Like a lovesick gir! at school ? — 
Curse on it !—an Indian can see and hear — 
Away — and prepare our evening cheer !’ 
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(hk) ‘The tooth-ache,’ says Roger Williams, in his observations upon the language and pong 
toms of the New-England tribes, ‘is the only paine which will force their stoute hearts pl 
He afterwards remarks, that even the Indian women never cry as he has heard ‘ some of the 


men in this paine.’ 
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How keenly the Indian is watching now 

Her tearful eye and her varying brow — 

With a serpent eye, which kindles and burns, 
Like a fiery star in the upper air, 

On sire and daughter his fierce glance turns : 
‘flas my old white father a scalp to spare ? | 
For his young one loves the pale brown hair 

Of the scalp of a Yengeese dog, far more 

Than Mogg Megone, or his wigwam floor : 
Go — Mogg is wise: he will keep his land — 
And Sagamore John, when he feels with his hand, 

Shall miss his sealp where it grew before.’ 


The moment’s gust of grief is gone — 
The lip is clenched —the tears are still — 
God pity thee, Ruth Bonython ! 
With what a strength of will 
Are nature’s feelings in thy breast, 
As with an iron hand repressed ! 
And how, upon that nameless wo, 
Quick as the pulse can come and go, 
While shakes the unsteadfast knee, and yet 
The bosom heaves — the eye is wet — 
Has thy dark spirit power to stay 
The heart’s own current on its way? 
And whence that baleful strength of guile, 
Which, over that still working brow 
And tearful eye and cheek, can throw 
The ghastly mockery of a smile? 


‘Is the Sachem angry — angry with Ruth, 
Because she cries with an ache in her tooth, (A) 
Which would make a’ Sagamore jump and ery, 
And look about with a woman’s eye? 

No — Ruth will sit in the Sachem’s door, 

And braid the mats for his wigwam floor — 
And broil his fish and tender fawn, 

And weave his wampum and grind his corn, — 
For she loves the brave and the wise, and none 
Are wiser and braver than Mogg Megone !” 


The Indian’s brow is clear once more— 
With grave, calm face and half-shut eye, 
He sits upon the wigwam floor, 
And watches Ruth go by, 
Intent upon her household care ; 
And, ever and anon, the while, 
Or, on the maiden, or her fare, 
Which smokes in grateful promise there, 
Bestows his quiet smile. 


Ah, Mogg Megone !— what dreams are thine, 
But those, which love’s own fancies dress — 
The sum of Indian happiness !— 

A wigwam, where the warm sunshine 

Looks in among the groves of pine — 
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A stream, where, round thy light canoe, 
The trout and salmon dart in view, 

And the fair girl, before thee now, 
Spreading thy mat with hand of snow, 
Or plying, in the dews of morn, 

Her hoe amidst thy patch of corn, 

Or offering up, at eve, to thee, 

Thy birchen dish of hominy ! 


From the rude board of Bonython, 
Venison and suckatash have gone — 
For long, these dwellers of the wood 
Have felt the gnawing want of food. 
But, untasted of Ruth is the frugal cheer — 
With head averted, yet ready ear, 
She stands by the side of her austere sire, 
Feeding, at times, the unequal fire, 
With the yellow knots of the pitch-pine tree, 
Whose flaring light, as they kindle, falls 
On the cottage-roof, and its black log-walls, 
And over its inmates three. 


From Sagamore Bonython’s hunting-flask 
The fire-water burns at the lip of Megone : 
* Will the Sachem hear what his father shall ask ? 
Will he make his mark, that it may be known, 
On the speaking-leaf, that he gives the land, 
From the Sachem’s own, to his father’s hand ?’ 


The fire-water shines in the Indian’s eyes 
As he rises, the white man’s bidding to do: 
‘ Wuttamuttata — weekan ! (7) Mogg is wise — 
For the water he drinks is strong and new, — 
Mogg’s heart is great !— will he shut his hand, 
When his father asks for a little land ?? — 
With unsteady fingers, the Indian has drawn 
On the parchment the shape of a hunter’s bow : 
‘ Boon water — boon water — Sagamore John ! 
Wuttamuttata—weekan! our hearts will grow !’ 
He drinks yet deeper —he mutters low — 
He reels on his bear-skin to and fro — 
His head falls down on his naked breast ~ 
He struggles, and sinks to a drunken rest. 


‘ Humph — drunk as a beast !’— and Bonython’s brow 
Is darker than ever with evil thought — 
* The fool has signed his warrant ; but how 
And when shall the deed be wrought? . 
Speak, Ruth! why, what the devil is there, 
To fix thy gaze in that empty air? — 
Speak, Ruth !—by my soul, if [ thought that tear, 
Which shames thyself and our purpose here, 
Were shed for that cursed and pale-faced dog, 
Whose green scalp hangs from the belt of Mogg, 
And whose beastly soul is in Satan’s keeping — 
This — this ’ — he dashes his hand upon 
The rattling stock of his loaded gun — 





‘Should send thee with him to do thy weeping !’ 


(i) Wattamuttata—< Let us drink.? Weekan —‘ It is sweet.’ 


to the Indian Language, 


‘in that parte of America called New-England.’ 


London, 1643. 


Vide Roger Williams’s Key 


p. 35. 
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‘ Father !? — the eye of Bonython 

Sinks, at that low, sepulchral tone, 

Hollow and deep, as it were spoken 
By the unmoving tongue of death — 

Or, from some statue’s lips had broken — 
A sound without a breath ! 

‘ Father !— my life I value less 

Than yonder fool his gaudy dress ; 

And how it ends it matters not, 

By heart-break or by rifle-shot : 

But spare awhile the scoff and threat — 

Our business is not finished yet.’ 


‘True, true, my girl —TI only meant 
To draw up again the bow unbent — 
Harm thee, my Ruth! [ only sought 
To frighten off thy gloomy thought — 
Come —let’s be friends!’ he seeks to clasp 
His daughter’s cold, damp hand in his — 
Ruth startles from her father’s grasp, 
As if each nerve and muscle felt, 
Instinctively, the touch of guilt, 
Through all their subtle sympathies. 


He points her to the sleeping Mogg : 
‘What shall be done with yonder dog ? 
Scamman is dead, and revenge is thine — 
The deed is signed, and the land is mine ; 
And this drunken fool is of use no more, 
Save as thy hopeful bridegroom, and sooth, 
”T were christian mercy to finish him, Ruth, 
Now, while he lies like a beast, on our floor, 
If not for thine, at least for his sake, 
Rather than let the poor dog awake 
To drain my flask, and claim as his bride 
Such a forest-devil to run by his side — 
Such a Wetuomanit (j) as thou would’st make !” 


He laughs at his jest. Hush— what is there ?— 
The sleeping Indian is striving to rise, 
With his knife in his hand, and glaring eyes !— 
* Wagh !— Mogg will have the pale-face’s hair, 
For his knife is sharp, and his fingers can help 
The hair to pull and the skin to peel — 
Let him cry like a woman, and twist like an eel, 
The great Captain Scamman must lose his scalp ! 
And Ruth, when she sees it, shall dance with Mogg. 
His eyes are fixed —- but his lips draw in, — 
With a low, hoarse chuckle, and fiendish grin — 
And he sinks again like a senseless log. 


Ruth does not speak — she does not stir ; 
But she gazes down on the murderer, 
Whose broken and dreamful slumbers tell, 
Too much for her ear, of that deed of hell. 


Peace and Warre, in Life and Death: on all which is added Spiritual Observatic 
Particular, of Chiefe and Special use (upon all occasions) to all the English in 
Partes ; yet Pleasant and Profitable to the view of all Mene.’ p. 110, c. xxi. 


(j) Wetuomanit—a house-god, or demon. ‘They (the Indians) have given me — 


of thirty-seven Gods, which I have, all which in their solemne Worships they invocate + 1 in 
liams’s Briefe Observations, of the Customs, Manners, and Worships, &c. of the Natives, 


rvations General an 


habiting these 
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She sees the knife, with its slaughter red, 

And the dark fingers clenching the bear-skin bed ! — 
What thoughts of horror and madness whirl 
Through the burning brain of that fallen girl ! 


John Bonython lifts his gun to his eye, 
Its muzzle is close to the Indian’s ear — 
But he drops it again. ‘Some one may be nigh, 
And I would not, that even the wolves should hear. 
He draws his knife from its deer-skin belt — 
Its edge with his fingers is slowly felt — 
Kneeling down on one knee, by the Indian’s side, 
From his throat he opens the blanket wide ; 
And twice or thrice he feebly essays 
A trembling hand with the knife to raise. 


’ 


‘TI cannot’ — he mutters —‘ did he not save 

My life from a cold and wintry grave, 

When the storm came down from Agioochook, 

And the north-wind howled, and the tree-tops shook — 
And I strove, in the drifts of the rushing snow, 

Till my knees grew weak and I could not go, 

And I felt the cold to my vitals creep, 

And my heart’s blood stiffen, and pulses sleep ! 

[ cannot strike him — Ruth Bonython ! 

In the devil’s rame, tell me — what ’s to be done!” 


Oh! when the soul, once pure and high, 

Is stricken down from Virtue’s sky, 

As, with the downcast star of morn, 

Some genis of light are with it drawn — 

And, through its night of darkness, play 

Some tokens of its primal day — 

Some lofty feelings linger still, — 

The strength to dare, the nerve to meet 
Whatever threatens with defeat 

Its all-indomitable will !— 

But lack the meaner mind and heart, 
Though eager for the gains of crime, 
Oft, at their chosen place and time, 

The strength to bear their evil part ; 

And, shielded by their very Vice, 

Escape from Crime, by Cowardice. 


Ruth starts erect — with blood-shot eye, 
And lips drawn tight across her teeth, 
Showing their locked embrace beneath, 
In the red fire-light — ‘ Mogg must die ! 
Give me the knife !?— The outlaw turns, 
Shuddering in heart and limb, away — 
But, fitfully there, the hearth-fire burns, 
And he sees on the wall strange shadows play. 
A lifted arm, a tremulous blade, 
Are dimly pictured, in light and shade, 
Plunging down in the darkness. Hark—that cry ! 
Again — and again — he sees it fall — 


names That shadewy arm down the lighted wall! 
i . He hears quick footsteps — a shape flits by !— 
vral and VOL. VIII. 22 


g these 
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The door on its rusted hinges creaks — 
‘Ruth—danughter Ruth!’ the outlaw shrieks ; 
Put no sound comes back — he is standing alone 
Ry the mangled corse of Mogg Megone ! 


OLD NEWS. NO. If. 


THE OLD FRENCH WAR. 


AT a period about twenty years subsequent to that of our for- 
mer sketch, we again attempt a delineation of some of the char- 
acteristics of life and manners in New-England. Our text-book, 
as before, is a file of antique newspapers. ‘The volume, which 
serves us for a writing-desk, is a folio of larger dimensions than 
the one before described ; and the papers are generally printed 
on a whole sheet, sometimes with a supplemental leaf of news 
and advertisements. ‘They have a venerable appearance, being 
overspread with the duskiness of more than seventy years ; and 
discolored, here and there, with the deeper stains of some liquid, 
as if the contents of a wine-glass had long since been splashed 
upon the page. Still, the old book conveys an impression, that, 
when the separate numbers were flying about town, in the first 
day or two of their respective existences, they might have been 
fit reading for very stylish people. Such newspapers could have 
been issued nowhere but in a metropolis, the centre, not only of 
public and private affairs, but of fashion and gaiety. Without 
any discredit to the colonial press, these might have been, and 
probably were, spread out on the tables of the British cofiee- 
house, in King street, for the perusal of the throng of officers 
who then drank their wine at that celebrated establishment. To 
interest these military gentlemen, there were bulletins of the war 
between Prussia and Austria ; between England and France, on 
the old battle-plains of Flanders ; and between the same antago- 
nisis, in the newer fields of the East-Indies—and in our own 
trackless woods, where white men never trod until they came to 
fight there. Or, the traveled American, the petit-maitre of the 
colonies — the ape of London foppery, as the newspaper was 
the semblance of the London journals —he, with his gray-pow- 
dered periwig, his embroidered coat, lace ruffles, and glossy silk 
stockings, golden-clocked — his buckles, of glittering paste, per- 
haps diamonds, at knee-band and shoe-strap — his scented hand- 
kerchief, and chapeau beneath his arm—even such a dainty 
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figure need not have disdained to glance at these old yellow 
pages, while they were the mirror of passing times. For his 
amusement, there were essays of wit and humor, the light litera- 
ture of the day, which, for breadth and license, might have pro- 
ceeded from the pen of Fielding or Smollet ; while, in other 
columns, he would delight his imagination with the enumerated 
items of all sorts of finery, and with the rival advertisements of 
half a dozen peruke-makers.* In short, newer manners and cus- 
toms had almost entirely superseded those of the puritans, even 
in their own city of refuge. 

It was natural that, with the lapse of time and increase of 
wealth and population, the peculiarities of the early settlers should 
have waxed fainter and fainter through the generations of their 
descendants, who also had been alloyed by a continual accession 
of emigrants from many countries and of all characters. It tend- 
ed to assimilate the colonial manners to those of the mother- 
country, that the commercial intercourse was great, and that the 
merchants often went thither in their own ships. Indeed, almost 
every man of adequate fortune felt a yearning desire, and even 
judged it a filial duty, at least once in his life, to visit the home 
of his ancestors. ‘They still called it their own home, as if New 
England were to.them, what many of the old puritans had con- 
sidered it, not a permanent abiding-place, but merely a lodge in 
the wilderness, until the trouble of the times should be passed. 
The example of the royal governors must have had much influ- 
ence on the manners of the colonists ; for these rulers assumed 
adegree of state und splendor, which had never been practised 
by their predecessors, who difiered in nothing from republican 
chief-magistrates, under the old charter. The officers of the 
crown, the public characters in the interest of the administration, 
and the gentlemen of wealth and good descent, generally noted 
for their loyalty, would constitute a dignified circle, with the 
governor in the centre, bearing a very passable resemblance to a 
court. Their ideas, their habits, their code of courtesy, and 
their dress, would have all the fresh glitter of fashions immediately 
derived from the fountain-head, in England. ‘To prevent their 
modes of life from becoming the standard, with all who had the 
ability to imitate them, there was no longer an undue severity of 
religion, nor as yet any disaffection to British supremacy, nor 
democratic prejudices against pomp. ‘Thus, while the colonies 


* There was a great competition among these artists. Two or three were French ; 
of the Englishmen, one professed to have worked in the best shops about London, 
and another had studied the science in the chief cities of Europe. The price of 
white wigs and grizzels, made of picked human hair, was £20, o!d tenor ; of light 
grizzels, £15 ; and of dark grizzels, £12 10s. ‘These prices are not so formidable 


as they appear — money, in old tenor, being worth only about a fourth of its orig- 
mal value. F 
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were attaining that strength which was soon to render them an 
independent republic, it might have been supposed that the 
wealthier classes were growing into an aristocracy, and ripening 
for hereditary rank, while the poor were to be stationary in their 
abasement, and the country, perhaps, to be a sister-monarchy 
with England. Such, doubtless, were the plausible conjectures, 
deduced from the superficial phenomena of our connexion with 
a monarchical government, until the prospective nobility were 
leveled with the mob, by the mere gathering of winds that pre- 
ceded the storm of the revolution. The portents of that storm 
were not yet visible in the air. A true picture of society, there- 
fore, would have the rich effect, produced by distinctions of rank 
that seemed permanent, and by appropriate habits of splendor on 
the part of the gentry. 

The people at large had been somewhat changed in character, 
since the period of our last sketch, by their great exploit, the 
conquest of Louisburg. “After that event, the New-Englanders 
never settled into precisely the same quiet race, which all the 
world had imagined them to be. They had done a deed of his- 
tory, and were anxious to add new ones to the record. ‘They 
had proved themselves powerful enough to influence the result of 
a war, and were thenceforth called upon, and willingly consented, 
to join their strength against the enemies of England ; on those 
fields, at least, where victory would redound to their peculiar 
advantage. And now, in the heat of the Old French War, they 
might well be termed a martial people. [very man was a soldier, 
or the father or brother of a soldier ; and the whole land literally 
echoed with the roll of the drum, either beating up for recruits 
among the towns and villages, or striking the march towards the 
frontiers. Besides the provincial troops, there were twenty- 
three British regiments in the northern colonies. ‘The country 
has never known a period of such excitement and warlike life, 
except during the revolution — perhaps scarcely then ; for that 
was a lingering war, and this a stirring and eventful one. 

One would think, that no very wonderful talent was requisite 
for an historical novel, when the rough and hurried paragraphs of 
these newspapers can recall the past so magically. We seem to 
be waiting in the street for the arrival of the post-rider — who is 
seldom more than twelve hours beyond his time — with letters, 
by way of Albany, from the various departments of the army. 
Or, we may fancy ourselves in the circle of listeners, all with 
necks stretched out towards an old gentleman in the centre, who 
deliberately puts on his spectacles, unfolds the wet newspaper, 
and gives us the details of the broken and contradictory reports, 
which have been flying from mouth to mouth, ever since the 
courier alighted at secretary Oliver’s office. Sometimes wé 
have an account of the Indian skirmishes near Lake George, and 
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an how a ranging party of provincials were so closely pursued, that 
the they threw away their arms, and eke their shoes, stockings, and 
Ling breeches, barely reaching the camp in their shirts, which also 
heir were terribly tattered by the bushes. ‘Then, there is a journal 
chy of the siege of fort Niagara, so minute, that it almost numbers the 
res, cannon-shot and bombs, and describes the effect of the latter 
vith missiles on the French commandant’s stone-mansion, within the 
rere fortress. In the letters of the provincial officers, it is amusing to 
pre- observe how some of them endeavor to catch the careless and 
orm social turn of old campaigners. One gentleman tells us, that he 
ere- holds a brimming glass in his hand, intending to drink the health 
rank of his correspondent, unless a cannon ball should dash the liquor 
r on from his lips ; in the midst of his letter, he hears the bells of the 
French churches ringing, in Quebec, and recollects that it is 
ter, Sunday ; whereupon, like a good protestant, he resolves to dis- 
the « turb the catholic-worship by a few thirty-two pound shot. While 
ders = this wicked man of war was thus making a jest of religion, his 
| the ~ pious mother had probably put up a note, that very Sabbath-day, 
his- . desiring the ‘ prayers of the congregation for a son gone a soldier- 
‘hey * ing.’ We trust, however, that there were some stout old wor- 
It of * thies, who were not ashamed to do as their fathers did, but went 
ited, 4 to prayer, with their soldiers, before leading them to battle ; and 
hose ” doubtless fought none the worse for that. If we had enlisted in 
uliar the Old French War, it should have been under such a captain ; 
they for we love to see a man keep the characteristics of his country.* 
dier, * These letters, and other intelligence from the army, are pleas- 
rally *, ant and lively reading, and stir up the mind like the music of a 
Tuits »» drum and fife. It is less agreeable, to meet with accounts of 
s the $ women slain and scalped, and infants dashed against trees, by the 
enty- :, Indians on the frontiers. It is a striking circumstance, that in- 
untry numerable bears, driven from the woods, by the uproar of con- 
life, tending armies in their accustomed haunts, broke into the settle- 
that ments and committed great ravages, among children as well as 
sheep and swine. Some of them prowled where bears had never 
uisite been for a century — penetrating within a mile or two of Boston ; 
hs of a fact, that gives a strong and gloomy impression of something 
2m to very terrific going on in the forest, since these savage beasts fled 
ho is townward to avoid it. But it is impossible to moralize about 
tters, such trifles, when every newspaper contains tales of military en- 
yrmy. terprize, and often a huzza for victory ; as, for instance, the 
| with 
' who *The contemptuous jealousy of the British army, from the general downwards, 
aper, was very galling to the provincial troops. In one of the newspapers, there is an 
ports, pe letter of a New-Englandman, copied from the London Chronicle, defend- 
g the provincials with an ability worthy of Franklin, and somewhat in his style. 
e the The letter is remarkable, also, because it takes up the cause of the whole range of 
sg Wwe colonies, as if the writer looked upon them all as constituting one country, and that 
., and his own, Colonial patriotism had not hitherto been so broad a sentiment. 
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taking of Ticonderoga, long a place of awe to the provincials, 
and one of the bloodiest spots in the present war. Nor is it un- 
pleasant, among whole pages of exultation, to find a note of sor- 
row for the fall of some brave officer : it comes wailing in, like 
a funeral strain amidst a peal of triumph, itself triumphant too. 
Such was the lamentation over Wolfe.* 

In the advertising columns, also, we are continually reminded 
that the country was in a state of war. Governor Pownall makes 
proclamation for the enlisting of soldiers, and directs the militia 
colonels to attend to the discipline of their regiments, and the 
selectmen of every town to replenish their stocks of ammunition. 
The magazine, by the way, was generally kept in the upper loft 
of the village meeting-house. ‘I'he provincial captains are drum- 
ming up for soldiers, in every newspaper. Sir Jeffrey Amherst 
advertises for batteaux-men, to be employed on the lakes, and 
gives notice to the officers of seven British regiments, dispersed \4 
on the recruiting service, to rendezvous in Boston. Captain & 
Hallowell, of the province ship-of-war King George, invites able- j 
bodied seamen to serve his Majesty, for fifteen pounds, old tenor, 
per month.t By the rewards offered, there would appear toy 
have been frequent desertions from the New-England forces : we 
applaud their wisdom, if not their valor or integrity. Cannon, } 
of all calibres, gunpowder and balls, firelocks, pistols, swords, 
and hangers, were common articles of merchandise. Daniel 
Jones, at the sign of the hat and helmet, offers to supply officers 1 
with scarlet broadcloth, gold-lace for hats and waistcoats, cock- 
ades, and other military foppery, allowing credit until the pay- i 
rolls shall be made up. This advertisement gives us quite a gor- 
geous idea of a provincial captain in full dress. 

At the commencement of the campaign of 1759, the British 
general informs the farmers of New-Kngland, that a regular mar- 
ket will be established at lake George, whither they are invited 
to bring provisions and refreshments of all sorts, for the use of 
the army. Hence, we may form a singular picture of petty 
traffic, far away from any permanent settlements, among the hills 
which border that romantic lake, with the solemn woods over- 
shadowing the scene. Carcasses of bullocks and fat porkers are 
placed upright against the huge trunks of the trees ; fowls hang 
from the lower branches, bobbing against the heads of those be- 


*Somewhere in this volume, though we cannot now lay our finger upon the pas- 
sage, we recollect a report, that General Wolfe was slain, not by the enemy, but 
by a shot from his own soldiers. 


+ At one time, there was an impress for this ship, sanctioned by the provincial 
authorities. ‘Throughout the war, the British frigates seized upon the crews of all 
vessels, without ceremony, to the great detriment of trade. But, some years be- 
fore, a British admiral threw Boston into a memorable ferment, by recruiting, in 
the same arbitrary manner, from the wharves. 
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neath ; butter-firkins, great cheeses, and brown loaves of house- 
hold bread, baked in distant ovens, are collected under temporary 
shelters of pine-boughs, with gingerbread, and pumpkin-pies, per- 
haps, and other toothsome dainties. Barrels of cider and spruce- 
beer are running freely into the wooden canteens of the soldiers. 
I imagine such a scene, beneath the dark forest canopy, with 
here and there a few struggling sunbeams, to dissipate the gloom. 
See the shrewd yeomen, haggling with their scarlet-coated cus- 
tomers, abating somewhat in their prices, but still dealing at mon- 
strous profit ; and then complete the picture with circumstances 
that bespeak war and danger. A cannon shall be seen to belch 
its smoke from among the trees, against some distant canoes on 
the lake ; the traffickers shall pause, and seem to hearken, at in- 
tervals, as if they heard the rattle of musketry or the shout of 
Indians ; a scouting-party shall be driven in, with two or three 
faint and bloody men among them. And, in spite of these dis- 
turbances, business goes on briskly in the market of the wil- 
derness. 

[t must not be supposed, that the martial character of the times 
interrupted all pursuits except those connected with war. On 
the contrary, there appears to have been a general vigor and vi- 
vacity diffused into the whole round of colonial life.* Many 
females seized the opportunity to engage in business ; as, among 
others, Alice Quick, who dealt in crockery and hosiery, next 
door to deacon Beautineau’s ; Mary Jackson, who sold butter, 
at the Brazen-Head, in Cornhill; Abigail Hiller, who taught 
ornamental-work, near the Orange-'Tree, where also were to be 
seen the King and Queen, in wax-work ; Sarah Morehead, an 
instructer in glass-painting, drawing, and japanning ; Mary Sal- 
mon, who shod horses, at the south-end ; Harriet Pain, at the 
Buck and Glove, and Mrs. Henrietta Maria Caine, at the Golden 
Fan, both fashionable milliners ; Anna Adams, who advertises 
Quebec and Garrick bonnets, Prussian cloaks, and scarlet cardi- 
nals, opposite the old brick meeting-house ; besides a lady at the 
head of a wine and spirit establishment. Little did these good 
dames expect to re-appear before the public, so long after they 
had made their last courtesies behind the counter. Our great- 
grandmothers were a stirring sisterhood, and seem not to have 
been utterly despised by the gentlemen at the British coffee- 
house ; at least, some gracious bachelor, there resident, gives 
public notice of his willingness to take a wife, provided she be 
not above twenty-three, and possess brown hair, regular features, 


*During the winter of 1759, it was computed that about a thousand sled-loads 
of country produce were daily brought into Boston market. Commerce had de- 
clined. It was a symptom of an irregular and unquiet course of affairs, that innu- 


merable lotteries were projected, ostensibly for the purpose of public improvements, 
such as roads and bridges. 
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a brisk eye, and a fortune. Now, this was great condescension 
towards the ladies of Massachusetts-Bay, in a threadbare lieuten- 
ant of foot. 

Polite literature was beginning to make its appearance. Few 
native works were advertised, it is true, except sermons and 
treatises of controversial divinity ; nor were the English authors 
of the day much known, on this side of the Atlantic. But, cata- 
logues were frequently offered at auction or private sale, com- 
prising the standard English books, history, essays, and poetry, 
of Queen Anne’s age, and the preceding century. We see 
nothing in the nature of a novel, unless it be ‘ The two Mothers, 
price four coppers.’ ‘There was an American poet, however, of 
whom Mr. Kettell has preserved no specimen — the author of 
‘War, an Heroic Poem:’ he publishes by subscription, and 
threatens to prosecute his patrons for not taking their books. 
We have discovered a periodical, also, and one that has a peculiar 
claim to be recorded here, since it bore the title of ‘THe New- 
Enetann Magazine,’ a forgotten predecessor, for which we 
should have a filial respect, and take its excellence on trust. The 
fine arts, too, were budding into existence. At the ‘ old glass and 
picture shop,’ in Cornhill, various maps, plates, and views, are 
advertised, aad among them a ‘ Prospect of Boston,’ a copper- 
plate engraving of Quebec, and the effigies of all the New-kng- 
land ministers ever done in mezzotinto. All these must have 
been very saleable articles. Other crnamental wares were to be 
found at the same shop ; such qs violins, flutes, hautboys, music- 
al books, English and Dutch toys, and London babies. About 
this period, Mr. Dipper gives notice of a concert of vocal and 
instrumental music.* 

There are tokens, in every newspaper, of a style of luxury 
and magnificence, which we do not usually associate with opr 
ideas of the times. When the property of a deceased person was 
to be sold, we find, among the household furniture, silk beds and 
hangings, damask table-cloths, Turkey carpets, pictures, pier- 
glasses, massive plate, and all things proper for a noble mansion ; 
more so, indeed, than the slighter elegancies of our own days. 
Wine was more generally drunk than now, though by no means 
to the neglect of ardent spirits. For the apparel of both sexes, 
the mercers and milliners imported good store of fine broad- 
cloths, — especially scarlet, crimson, and sky-blue silks, satins, 
lawns, and velvets, gold brocade, and gold and silver lace, and 
silver tassels, and silver spangles, until Cornhill shone and spark- 
led with their merchandise. The gaudiest dress, permissible by 
modern taste, fades into a quaker-like sobriety, compared with 
the deep, rich, glowing splendor of our ancestors. Such figures 


* There had already been an attempt at theatrical exhibitions. 
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were almost too fine to go about town on foot ; accordingly, car- 
riages Were sO numerous as to require a tax ; and it is recorded 
that, when Governor Bernard came to the province, he was met, 
between Dedham and Boston, by a multitude of gentlemen in 
their coaches and chariots. 

Take my arm, gentle reader, and come with me into some 
street, perhaps trodden by your daily footsteps, but which now 
has such an aspect of half-familiar strangeness, that you suspect 
yourself to be walking abroad inadream. ‘True ; there are some 
brick edifices which you remember from childhood, and which 
your father and grandfather remembered as well; but you are 
perplexed by the absence of many that were here, only an hour 
or two since ; and still more amazing is the presence of whole 
rows of wooden and plastered houses, projecting over the side- 
walks, and bearing iron figures on their fronts, which prove them 
to have stood on the same sites above a century. Where have 
your eyes been, that you never saw them before? Along the 
ghostly street — for at length, you conclude that all is unsubstan- 
tial, though it be so good a mockerv of an antique town — along 
the ghostly street, there are ghostly people too. Every gentle- 
man has his three-cornered hat, either on his head or under his 
arm, and all wear wigs, in infinite variety, the Tie, the Brigadier, 
the Spencer, the Albemarle, the Major, the Ramillies, the grave 
Full-Bottom, or the giddy Feather-top. Look at the elaborate 
lace-ruffles, and the square-skirted coats of gorgeous hues, be- 
dizzened with silver and gold! Make way for the phantom-ladies, 
whose hoops require such breadth of passage, as they pace ma- 
jestically along, in silken gowns, blue, green, or yellow, brilliantly 
embroidered, and with small satin hats surmounting their pow- 
dered hair. Make way ; for the whole spectral show will vanish, 
if your earthly garments brush against their robes. Now that the 
scene is brightest, and the whole street glitters with imaginary 
sunshine — now hark to the bells of the Old South and the Old 
North, ringing out with a sudden and merry peal, while the can- 
non of Castle William thunder below the town, and those of the 
Diana frigate repeat the round, and the Charlestown batteries 
reply with a nearer roar! You see the crowd toss up their hats, 
in visionary joy. You hear of illuminations and fire-works, and 
of bonfires, that are to blaze all night, in King street, and on 
Beacon-hill.* And here come the trumpets and kettle-drums, 
and the trampling hoofs of the Boston troop of horse-guards, es- 
corting the governor to king’s chapel, where he is to return sol- 
emn thanks for the surrender of Quebec. March on, thou shad- 


+" 7 . . . 
These bonfires were built on scaffolds, raised several stories above the ground 
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owy troop! and vanish, ghostly crowd! and change again, old 
street ! for those stirring times are gone. 

Opportunely for the conclusion of our sketch, a fire broke out, 
on the twentieth of March, 1760, at the Brazen Head in Corn- 
hill, and consumed nearly four hundred buildings. Similar dis- 
asters have always been epochs in the chronology of Boston. 
That of 1711, had hitherto been termed the Great Fire, but now 
resigned its baleful disparity to one which has ever since retained 
it. Did we desire to move the reader’s sympathies, on this sub- 
ject, we would not be grandiloquent about the sea of billowy 
flame, the glowing and crumbling streets, the broad, black firma- 
ment of smoke, and the blast of wind, that sprang up with the 
conflagration and roared behind it. It would be more effective, 
to mark out a single family, at the moment when the flames 
caught upon an angle of their dwelling ; then would ensue the 
removal of the bed-ridden grandmother, the cradle with the sleep- 
ing infant, and, most dismal of all, the dying man, just at the ex- 
tremity of a lingering disease. Do but imagine the confused 
agony of one thus awfully disturbed in his last hour ; his fearful 
glance behind at the consuming fire, raging after him, from house 
to house, as its devoted victim ; and finally, the almost eagerness 
with which he would seize some calmer interval to die! The 
Great Fire must have realized many such a scene. 

Doubtless, posterity has acquired a better city by the calamity 
of that generation. None will be inclined to lament it, at this 
late day, except the lover of antiquity, who would have been glad 
to walk among those streets of venerable houses, fancying the old 
inhabitants still there, that he might commune with their shadows, 
and paint a more vivid picture of their times. 


* 
SONG. 


Broap on the bay the sunbeams quiver — 
The good ship floats, — the wind is free, — 
The tide is rolling down the river, 
And merry leaps the laughing sea, — 
And cheerly sounds along the shore, 
‘ Unmoor, my lads, — unmoor, unmoor ! ’ 


The airs are mild, as if some bed 

Of wooing flowers delayed their rushing ; 
The lyric birds are overhead, 

And, hark ! the forest leaves are gushing 
With flute-like melodies, that say, 
* Stay, gentle lady ! stay, oh, stay !” 
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DOINGS IN THE METROPOLIS. 
1. 


Tue first of January in Washington, is always a day of general 
gaiety. If you have nothing better to do, and ean compromise 
with your political antipathies — for I take it for granted, you are 
astaunch Whig — you may attend the President’s levee, where 
you will find an assemblage of all sorts of people, who not only 
seem to be amused themselves, but are the subjects of amusement 
to others. 

Harry St. Clair was sitting in his room, at Gadsby’s, on a bril- 
liant day, not many weeks since, reading the Globe of the morn- 
ing, which he had casually taken up, when a sudden thought, 
which occurred to him, appeared to operate forcibly upon his 
equanimity. Ele looked hastily at his watch, threw down the 
administration print, and washed his hands. He then pulled the 
bell-rope with violence, and ordered Aristides to call a coach. 
The command was fulfilled, and the next moment St. Clair was 
drifting along the Avenue. 

‘Ts Miss Lascelles within ?’ 

‘ Walk into the parlor, if you please, sir.’ 

She was sitting on an ottoman, and arranging her curls before a 
broad mirror, which extended to the floor. 

‘I have the honor to wish Miss Lascelles a happy new-year.’ 

‘And I have the generosity to wish Mr. St. Clair a thousand. 
You are late. I was just going without you. I believe that you 
are noted for your punctuality.’ 

‘Never less so, than since I have been acquainted with Miss 
Lascelles. But the carriage is at the door. Fair lady, by your 
leave.’ 

The Avenue was covered with snow. The horses floundered 
through it at a tolerable pace. Several times the carriage came 
near being overset. The lady talked fluently to conceal her ter- 
ror. At last, they caught a near glimpse of the white-house, 
which now shone trebly-white, bathed as it was in the dazzling 
sunshine of a clear winter-morning. They stopped in front of 
the mansion. The steps of the carriage were let down, and a 
minute afterwards, the lady’s arm ,was within thai of St. Clair ; 
and, passing through the vestibule, they entered the oval-room, 
where the President and his high dignitaries were assembled. 
After the customary introductions and greetings, the two new 
visiters moved on towards the ‘ East-room.’ What a crowd they 
here found assembled. St. Clair, who sometimes made very 
bad second-hand puns, exclaimed with a sigh, on his first en- 
trance, ‘ Ohe jam satis!’ but his fair companion was inexorable, 
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and refused to turn back. They kept on, and threaded their 
way through the motley multitude. 

‘ It is astonishing what a contrast of faces one meets with on 
certain occasions,’ said Miss Lascelles. ‘ Who is that individ- 
ual in whiskers ?’ 

‘I do not know, but shouldn’t be surprised if it were Mr. 
Beardsley.’ 

‘And who is that stout gentleman, whose keen mobility of 
vision seems to take in the whole scene around us, in the circuit 
of a glance ?’ 

‘ That is the author of the Hunchback — posterity will honor 
his memory. At present, you perceive, Mr. Van Buren is con- 
versing with him.’ 

‘And what frightful-looking Indian is that, standing by the 
pier-table ?’ 

‘ That is the famous Wyandot Chief, Wah-hi-ti-noh-mah-hi-ki, 
or the Creeping-panther.’ He is a terrible fellow — the same who 
killed his six wives, because’ — 

‘ Because what ?’ 

‘Have you read the last days of Pompeii? That Ione was 
a sweet creature, was she not? Bulwer is decidedly a man of 
genius — do you not think so ?’ 

‘ Yes, yes ; but what was his motive for killing his six wives?’ 

‘ This is the first time I ever heard of his doing so improper a 
thing.’ 

‘ A truce to word-catching. - The Wyandot — why did he kill 
his six wives ?’ 

‘ Because they didn’t dry his scalps in a manner to suit him.’ 

‘ How atrocious! He is looking, with the eye of an amateur, 
upon my head-dress. Let us go to the other end of the room.’ 

* But I insist upon presenting you to my friend Wab-hi-ti-noh- 
mah-hi-ki. He is courteous and polite, notwithstanding his little 
foible, of being particular with regard to the preparation of his 


scalps.’ 

‘ Tas are quite as bad as he is. I will not be introduced to 
the barbarian.’ 

* How very wilful ! ’ 


Il. 


*Harry St. Clair! Who the d—I is Harry St. Clair ?’— 
muttered a fierce-looking gentleman, of an elderly appearance, 
=~ in evident perturbation, was pacing the floor of a private 
parlor. 

‘He is a very tolerable sort of a man, Mr. Brown, whom I 
have consented to marry.’ 

‘You con—sent—O! ’tis impossible, my dear, that you 
should have been sucha fool. St. Clair! It sounds like the 
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assumed name of some swindler. Remember, young lady, 
that you are yet under my guardianship. He has heard of your 
hundred thousand, and, like an adroit fortune-hunter, he has taken 
care to avoid giving an account of himself to me. I forbid your 
seeing him again.’ 

‘That must be as it shall happen, Mr. Brown. What think 
you of an elopement, one of these moonshiny nights ?, Mr. Brown, 
such things have been.’ 

Mr. Brown clenched his fists, and doubled the rapidity of his 
strides. 

‘You will drive me mad! Has the fellow any property ?’ 

‘[ cannot say, but believe that, he ‘no revenue has save his 
good ’ spirits, to feed and clothe him.’ 

‘Good spirits! Hollands and ‘Tokay, you mean: he is then 
aretail-grocer. ‘That my ward should ever be engaged to a man 
licensed to keep and retail spirits! What would your poor old 
father have said, Miss Emeline, had he lived to see his fair scion 
of a proud and ancient stock, ally herself to an adventurer, to — 
the Lord knows whom !’ 

‘You pay but a sorry compliment to my penetration, Mr. 
Brown. But here comes the gentleman, himself. Mr. St. Clair, 
Mr. Brown; Mr. Brown, Mr. St. Clair. You are silent, both. 
Well, I will leave you to yourselves, and then you may find your 
tongues. Addio! St. Clair, be civil to the old gentleman.’ 

‘Now, sir, I am the guardian of that young lady. Permit me 
to inquire how much capital you are in need of, to extend your 
business in the grocery line? [I will advance you any reasonable 
sum — but do not think of aspiring to the hand of my ward.’ 

‘Old fellow, I brought no cow-skin with me, and if I had, my 
respect for your gray hairs would probably prevent my using it, 
as you deserve. ‘Touching Miss Lascelles —I could not find it 
in my heart to destroy her peace, by resigning my pretensions to 
her favor.’ 

‘Conceited pup —’ 

‘Se!’ 

‘Know, young man, that if Miss Lascelles marries without my 
consent, her whole fortune goes to a younger sister.’ 

* How much is her fortune, sir ?’ 

‘A good hundred thousand, in the six per cents.’ 

‘Give it to her sister, and I will throw in as much more, as a 
new-year’s present. Who are you looking at ?’ 

: = isn’t possible — that -- you— are serious —in what you 
say !” 

‘Mr. Brown, I am about negotiating with Mr. Polk — you 
know Polk —for the purchase of the government stock in the 
United States bank. Good speculation—eh? I shall want 
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your advice, Brown — handsome commission — agency, and all 
that sort of thing! But you are dumb.’ 
‘Mr. St. Clair, if 1 had a dozen wards —dam’me ! but you 
should be welcome to them all.’ 
o # x ¥ * * 
Yesterday, I received a card, with the following inscription ; 
‘Mr. and Mrs. St. Clair, at home, Tuesday and Wednesday.’ 


Washington, January 25. 


PHIRENOLOGY. 


IN REPLY TO THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER, 


No other propagators of a new science, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, have had to encounter more severe buffetings from unbe- 
lievers than the phrenologists. ‘They have borne these buffet- 
ings with a calm fortitude. A serene confidence, in the truth 
of their principles, keeps them straight onward in their way. If 
this confidence be groundless, time will disclose, in their credu- 
lity, another signal instance of human folly. But, if truth per- 
vades their system, overwhelming mortification awaits their antag- 
onists. The scorn that we feel for the pitiful revilers of Gallileo, 
Harvey, and Newton, will be doubly visited upon those pretend- 
ers in science, who, amid the lights of the present day, ridicule 
what they do not understand,- and aspire to an unfortunate pre- 
eminence in assailing truths, which the unanimous voice of poster- 
ity will confirm. 

The phrenologists had a right to expect, that the conductors 
of American periodicals would have profited by the experience 
of their transatlantic brethren. A subject, upon which Jeffreys 
had exerted his satire without effect, the wits of the North Amer- 
ican might reasonably excuse themselves from attacking. A doc- 
trine, which, in England, has triumphed over the unsurpassed 
impudence, the misrepresentation and sarcasm of the Quar- 
terly Review, must outlive the feebler manifestations of simi- 
lar agents, in this land of independent thought and fearless in- 
quiry. But, if phrenology be doomed here, once more, to run 
the gauntlet of criticism ; to be condemned by those who do not 
understand its doctrines, and misrepresented by those who do ; 
to be met with dogmatism and sarcasm, instead of argument and 
proof ; to be loaded, for the hundredth time, with the charges of 
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materialism, infidelity, and the encouragement of crime, when 
those charges have been, a hundred times, repelled; if, in a 
word, the controversy is not to start, here, from the point where 
it now rests, abroad, but the whole ground is again to be trav- 
ersed, from the beginning, — we can only say that, the sooner the 
war is commenced, the better: the phrenologists are prepared. 
The same weapons, which have silenced foreign foes, are still 
bright for another contest ; they who wield them, are strong in 
the truth of their cause. ‘The arena is a land of freedom ; the 
arbiters, the American public. 

We trust it will not be regarded as a violation of the courtesy, 
which should characterize contemporary periodicals, if we freely 
examine an article in the Christian Examiner, for November last, 
entitled ‘ The Pretensions of Phrenology examined.’ 'The eleva- 
ted morality, and critical excellence, of the Christian Examiner, 
have placed it in the very highest ranks of American periodicals. 
The article we propose to consider, forms a striking exception to 
the general character of that work. It appears to us to be fraught 
with misrepresentations of the doctrines it professes to contro- 
vert; and we think it will tend, seriously, to misguide the public 
mind, on a subject of the greatest interest. 

The Examiner, — as we beg leave to designate the writer of 
the article under consideration, — states it to be his ‘ chief object 
to expose the presumption with which this doctrine’ (phrenology) 
‘arrogates to itself the supreme right to dictate on subjects be- 
yond the reach of physical inquiry.’ In the pursuit of this object, 
he attempts a rapid sketch of the ‘ speculations about matter and 
spirit,’ from the era of Thales, to the present time ; ‘ the learning of 
which, on the subject before us,’ he confesses, ‘ may seem some- 
what remote ;’ in which confession, we happily agree with him. 
The vagueness and inaccuracy of this unnecessary introduction, 
led us, at once, to suspect, that the Examiner did not come to 
the consideration of his subject very well furnished with accurate 
notions of previous metaphysical theories ; a suspicion, abun- 
dantly confirmed by the remainder of his article. ‘ Dualism,’ he 
says, or the doctrine of two principles, was the prevailing theory 
of the most ancient schools. ‘The Spirit and Water of Thales; 
the Nous and Homoiomeriai of Anaxagoras, the Monas and Dyas 
of Pythagoras, the Heaven and Earth of Parmenides, the Enmity 
and Friendship of Empedocles, and the Fire and Density of He- 
raclitus, are all different forms of this system.’ Here is, indeed, 
a startling display of research in ancient philosophy ! The most 
vague and contradictory speculations of the ancient schools are 
harmoniously condensed into couplets to point a paragraph ; and 

l are made to agree in a doctrine, which was not distinctly 
taught in any one of them. It is dangerous to transcribe and 
adopt such theories, even on the authority of Kant, without a re- 
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currence to original sources. We can waste but a remark or 
two on this singular specimen of dogmatism. In the Spirit and 
Water of ‘Thales, there is no trace of Dualism, any more than in 
the Nous and Homotomeriai of Anaxagoras. The former, indeed, 
believed Water to be the original element of all things, and all 
things to be pervaded by the spirit of divinity which he styled 
Nous ; the operations of which spirit, were further developed by 
the latter philosopher, who ascribed to this principle — life, sen- 
sation, and creative power. Equally vague is the allusion to 
the Monas and Dyas of Pythagoras, which were never used 
by him to indicate the contrast between spiritual and material 
existences, but simply to express perfect and imperfect numbers !* 
We have read of the ‘ Earth’ of Parmenides, and of his ethe- 
rial fire, but never before of his ‘ Heaven ;’ and the ‘ Density’ 
of Heraclitus is now, for the first time, introduced to our ob- 
servation. As to Empedocles, ‘ Enmity’ and ‘ Friendship’ were 
but inferior agents in his scheme of cosmogony. He reduced 
all things, after the well-established manner of ancient world- 
makers, —to form elements, earth, water, air, and fire ; and of 
these, he thought even the mind to be compounded. The agents, 
which organized and disorganized these elements, were necessity, 
concord, and discord. But, enough of this frivolous discussion . 
we have more serious matters at hand. We beg leave to advise 
the Examiner, before making another so bold an attempt at group- 
ing contradictions and deducing,a simple principle from incon- 
gruous speculations, to extend his researches beyond the pages 
of Stewart and Enfield, and especially to read the brief but mas- 
terly exposition of Ancient Philosophy, in the second volume of 
Dr. Spurzheim’s Phrenology.t+ 

But, how does the Examiner proceed with the main discus- 
sion? Does he present a fair view of phrenological doctrines, 
and show their fallacy by arguments and facts ? Nothing like it. 
His examination is confined to two positions, namely : that the 
brain is the agent of mental phenomena ; and, that the several 
faculties are connected with particular organs or portions of the 
brain. ‘To the discussion of these points, he does not come 
without a previous elaborate attempt to create a prejudice against 
their truth, by roundly asserting that Phrenology is nothing but 
materialism. Phrenology, he says, ‘is evidently a branch of the 
sensual school, and must be considered as belonging to the lowest 


* While studying the philosophy of Pythagoras, why did the Examiner omit to 
note, that he places the seat of the intellectual faculties in the brain ? 

+ To put the Examiner on the right track, however, in search of ‘ Dualism,’ we 
quote the following remark from Coleridge’s Biog. Lit. p. 80. ‘To the best of my 
knowledge,’ he says, ‘ Descartes was the first philosopher who introduced the ab- 
solute and essential heterogeneity of the soul as an intelligence, and the body as 
matter.’ 
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form of that school. It is, in fact, a system of pure materialism.’ 
‘The phrenologist may profess, if he pleases, that he is not a 
materialist : such a profession is nothing to the purpose, except 
to prove, that his instinctive good sense is stronger than his phi- 
losophy ; but when he asserts, that phrenology is not materialism, 
he shows himself utterly deficient in logic, and renders his whole 
system ridiculous. Phrenology is materialism!’ Here we might 
answer, that this is a departure from the true question. ‘The 
writer of the article is examining the ‘ pretensions of phrenology ;’ 
‘to expose,’ as he says, ‘ the presumption with which this doc- 
rine arrogates to itself the supreme right to dictate, on subjects 
beyond the reach of physical inquiry.’ He further adds, it was 
not his motive to shew ‘ the irreligious tendency of the doctrine.’ 
‘Is phrenology false or true?’ is the question at issue: the con- 
sequences of its doctrines are not his professed objects of attack. 
We read, in our earlier days, a treatise on logic, by Dr. Hedge, 
which is still of high authority, we believe, in the schools. Among 
the rules of controversy, there laid down, if our recollection be 
accurate, may be found the following : ‘'The consequences of any 
doctrine are not to be charged on him who maintains it, unless he 
expressly avows them.’/ 

Moreover, it would be fairer, first, to state the doctrines of 
phrenologists, and then, to shew that they lead to materialism. 
Does the Examiner adduce any proofs from phrenological writers? 
He admits, that they do not profess to be materialists ; and he 
has been able to collect, from their voluminous writings, but two 
passages, to prove the contrary. Mr. Combe says, ‘'T'he mind, 
as it exists by itself, can never be an object of philosophical inves- 
tigation.” Dr. Spurzheim says, ‘The doctrine of immaterial 
substances is not sufficiently amenable to the test of observation ; 
it is founded on belief, and only supported by hypothesis.’ The 
former of these passages expressly implies the existence of the 
mind, but denies that it can be examined ‘by itself.’ If the 
Examiner has ever seen it in that state, and made it ‘ the object 
of philosophical investigation,’ we pray that the results of his 
researches may be brought before the public. Mr. Combe, we 
pledge ourselves, will then retract or modify his assertion. 

The quotation from Dr. Spurzheim is unfairly taken. By ‘the 
doctrine of immaterial substances,’ he does not mean the ques- 
tion of the existence of an immaterial soul, but a particular class 
of speculations he had just before been describing ; which specu- 
lations, he intends to say, are only supported by hypothesis. 

There is a class of disputants who yield their assent to simple 
assertion, unsupported by argument ; and hence, by bare asser- 
tion, they expect to convince others. These men have large 
credulity, and but litthe power of comparison. ‘The Examiner 
makes great use of assertion. Phrenology ‘is, in fact, a system 

VOL. VIII. 24 
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of pure materialism.’ ‘ Phrenology is materialism.’ And he con- 
cludes—‘ We have, then, assertions and arguments on both 
sides ; and either testimony is equally valid.” Herein, we hum- 
bly conceive, is a small mistake. ‘The ‘assertions’ are on one 
side, and the ‘ arguments’ on the other ; and, in our view, ‘ either 
testimony ’ is not ‘ equally valid.’ 

Were it our object to convince the Examiner, we should, in 
our turn, assert and dogmatize. But we shall attempt no such 
thing ; especially as he strongly declares and protests, that the 
only possible means of convincing him, is ‘to show the brain in 
the act of performing these functions’! 

But our readers are not dogmatists. Their heads are so 
constructed, that argument will influence their belief. We 
beg leave, therefore, to let the phrenologists make a_ brief 
answer to the reiterated charge of ‘downright materialism.’ 
First, let Dr. Spurzheim himself be heard. ‘I incessantly re- 
peat,’ he says, ‘that the aim of phrenology is never to attempt 
pointing out what the mind is, in itself, or its manner of acting, or 
its final destination.’ * 

Again, in the section in which he attempts to show that the 
brain is essential to mental phenomena, he says— ‘ It is impor- 
tant duly to appreciate my sentiments on this subject ; I do not 
say that the organization produces the affective and intellectual 
faculties of man’s mind, as a tree brings forth fruit, or an animal 
procreates its kind ; I only say that organic conditions are neces- 
sary to the manifestations of mind. I never venture beyond ex- 
perience ; and therefore consider the faculties of the mind, only 
m as far as they become apparent by the organization. Neither 
denying nor affirming anything which cannot be verified by ex- 
periment, I make no researches on the lifeless body, nor on the 
soul alone, but on man, as a living agent. I never question what 
the affective and intellectual faculties may be in themselves, — do 
not attempt to explain how the body and soul are united and ex- 
ercise a mutual influence, nor examine what the soul can affect 
without the body.’+ Such is the language of Spurzheim, of 
whom the Reviewer says —‘ when he asserts that phrenology is 
not materialism, he shows himself utterly deficient in logic, and 
renders his whole system ridiculous’! This is the philosophy 
which is accused of arrogating to itself ‘ the supreme right to dic- 
tate on subjects beyond the reach of physical inquiry’! 

To those who are at all conversant with the writers on phren- 
ology, or with the discussions their writings have awakened 
abroad, we owe an apology for answering, thus briefly, an impu- 
tation which has been refuted, irrefragably, a hundred times, 


* Preface to volume second of his Phrenology. 
t Phrenology, vol. 2, p. 75. 
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within the last quarter of a century. The man who can read 
Spurzheim’s views of this subject, or Combe’s chapter on the 
charge of materialism, and still seriously believe it imputable to 
phrenology, must, certainly, ‘ be utterly deficient in logic.’ 

The mind manifests itself through material agents. It sees, 
by means of the eye ; hears, by the ear; and smells and tastes, 
by the means of other organs. Every body admits these facts ; 
it is not the organ that sees or hears, but the perception exists 
in the mind alone. The phrenologist pursues this principle far- 
ther ; and, as the mind perceives size and time, he attempts to 
show an organ, by the agency of which, each perception takes 
place. ‘The organ is not the mind ; it is the mere agent. Phren- 
ologists do not inquire into the nature of the soul, its seat, mode 
of action on the body, and final destination. Their attention is 
directed to the afiective and intellectual manifestations, and the 
organic conditions under which they take place. ‘The cerebral 
organs are not the mind—nor is any state of these organs the 
mind. ‘The mind, we believe to be a simple and indivisible sub- 
stance.’ * 

We shall pursue this subject no farther. We feel constrained 
to say, that we think the writer of the article in question is not 
sincere in the charge of materialism ; but raises it merely to ex- 
cite prejudice. This is a heavy charge ; and we are reluctant 
to advance it ; but the whole train of his reasoning with phrenol- 
ogists, seems to admit that, in his view, they believe in the im- 
materiality of the soul; and while he himself allows, that the 
brain is, in some ‘ sense, the medium of the soul’ —‘ that he does 
not object to supposing a more intimate relation between that 
organ and some of the lower faculties ’— that thinking ‘ is some- 
times accompanied with sensations in that quarter ’— and, ‘ that 
those faculties, which connect us immediately with the outward 
world, such as observation and calculation, the sensual appetites 
and the earthly affections, are determined by cerebral develope- 
ments ’— while he admits all this, and yet asserts that phrenolo- 
gy is materialism, we find it more difficult to believe that he is 
so obtuse as not to know the truth, than that he is so unfair as not 
to state it. 

In truth, phrenology relieves immaterialists from some of the 
greatest objections to their faith. If the mind be not dependent 
on organization for its manifestations, where is it in childhood, in 
sleep, and in old age? Where is it in the idiot, or the insane 
man? Js the soul, in these cases, imperfect or inactive? Phren- 
ologists answer —where no others can—the mind is perfect, 
immaterial, indivisible ; its means of manifestation are imper- 


*Rev. Dr. David Welsh, Professor of Church History, in the University of Edin- 
burgh — an eminent phrenologist. 
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fect, material, frail, As it cannot see when the eye is dis- 
eased, neither can it reason when the organs of reason are feeble 
in childhood, or hardened by old age. Restore to the insane 
man his perfect physical health and organization, and his mind 
will perform its operations with unerring accuracy. 

We might here lay down our pen: we would willingly leave 
the controversy at this point, and let our readers determine, 
whether the writer in question exhibits the learning, fairness, and 
discrimination, which are necessary to the proper discussion of 
anew and important science. But, our readers may wish to 
know the proofs he has arrayed against the two fundamental prin- 
ciples of phrenology. His statement of those principles is grossly 
inaccurate. Phrenologists, nowhere speak of the ‘ several com- 
pactments’ of the brain ‘ producing a corresponding manifestation 
of the moral or intellectual faculties.’ But we will not dispute 
about a loose expression, where the intent is honest. The 
first position of the phrenologists, that the mental phenomena 
are the result of the conjoined action of the brain and mind, is 
thus refuted : ‘ If it be maintained, that the mind manifests itself 
by means of the brain, we reply, that a great portion of the mind’s 
action is not manifested at all—which makes the brain so far 
useless.’!! Here is logic. Phrenologists may answer —vwe only 
observe those actions of the mind, which are manifested ; leav- 
ing, most cheerfully, to the consideration of the Reviewer, those 
‘actions, which are not manifested at all ’ ! — being fully persuad- 
ed, that, until such manifestation takes place, they cannot form 
any tangible ground of reasoning against phrenology. 

But, to pursue our author’s singular train of reasoning. ‘ Mr. 
Combe,’ he says, ‘ indeed affirms, that consciousness refers the 
mind to the brain, as its seat. But this we do not hesitate to 
pronounce impossible. For, to be conscious of the location of 
the soul, —i.e. of our absolute self, — in space, would require 
us to perceive our self with the same sense by which we perceive 
surrounding matter, — just as we perceive our bodily position in 
the material world, by means of the eye, which determines the 
relation of the body to surrounding objects.’ Gentle reader, are 
you convinced ? No? Pray, peruse this sentence a dozen times 
more. Is it, still, senseless jargon ? Then we despair of you. 
You are in the same predicament with ourself. Such nonsense 
requires no exposition. Perhaps the next clause will explain the 
Examiner’s meaning. ‘ But we know, that the soul can distin- 
guish itself only through the medium of consciousness,’ &c. 
7. e@. consciousness is a ‘ medium,’ somewhat like the lens in a 
microscope, or Iceland spar, in experiments on polarization ; and 
the only way the soul can get a glimpse at its ‘ desolate self,’ is 
by peeping in, on one side, at its image, onthe other! If 
“ consciousness’ be a ‘medium,’ we beg leave to request an ex- 
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planation of its density and other properties ; that some inferences 
may be drawn, with regard to its refracting power in this new 
system of mental optics. Meantime, we only remark, that the 
experimenter hath need of ‘ optics keen,’ in so delicate an ope- 
ration ; and we hope the first use made of this instrument, will be 
to present to our phrenological vision a naked soul, independent 
of matter, which the Reviewer blames our sect for not having 
treated of. 

Equally’ adroit and satisfactory is his answer to the admitted 
fact, that thinking is accompanied with sensations in the frontal 
region of the brain. ‘ This, so far as our experience goes,’ says 
the Examiner, ‘ is not the case.’ Ahem! this will probably settle 
the question. But he proceeds: ‘ When thinking on abstract 
subjects, the pain, —if we felt any, — was not in the region of 
‘comparison’ and ‘ causality,’ as it ought to have been ; on the 
contrary, it was somewhere about ‘ reverence,’ ‘ firmness,’ and 
‘conscientiousness,’ or else in the midst of that populous little 
colony, situated just over the eyes, —‘ weight,’ ‘ coloring,’ 
‘order,’ &c.’ We have not the least doubt, that this is a true 
account of the matter ; and we beg leave to offer our phreno- 
logical solution of. so startling an anomaly, thus thrown plumply 
in our faces. If the Examiner’s general habits of thinking be 
such as are displayed in this article, we beg leave to express our 
undoubting belief, that no pain would ever be felt by him in the 
organs of ‘causality’ and ‘ comparison ;’ because, we do not 
think those organs would be at all exercised. On the contrary, 
we can readily conceive that his ‘ conscientiousness’ might be 
pained by rash assertions ; his ‘ reverence’ awakened by recurring 
to the metaphysical jargon of the heathen schools of philosophy ; 
and it must certainly require some little ‘ firmness’ to stand up 
against the flood of argument, with which phrenological truth has 
been illustrated. 

The ‘ pains’ in question, he accounts for, singularly enough, 
‘by that antagonism of mind and body, which phrenologists labor 
to overthrow ;’ and he supposes the health to suffer from severe 
mental effort, ‘ because the whole vitality of the system being, as 
it were, absorbed in mind, the action of the vital functions, cir- 
culation, secretion, &c. is impeded ;’! which solution we do not 
profess exactly to understand, especially the absorption of ‘ the 
whole vitality in mind.’ !* 


*The Examiner presents the following, as a specimen of the ‘ melaphysical argu- 
ments,’ by which he concludes ‘ that there are mental faculties independent of the 
brain.’ *'Take consciousness,’ says he, ‘for example, or the faculty of self-intui- 
ton. We maintain, that this faculty cannot, from its very nature, be exercised by 
a material organ. In consciousness we perceive self, with all its spiritual powers, 
to be an absolute, indivisible one; and of this, we are more certain than we can be 
of anything else. But matter is made up of separate parts — ergo, matter cannot 
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Such are the arguments, and the only arguments, proposed by 
the Examiner, to disprove the connection of the brain with the 
mind ; a fact, which is almost universally admitted by physiolo- 
gists. We may mention, for authority, the names of Cullen, 
Magendie, Blumenbach, Gregory, and Fodere ; and in Great 
Britain, at this time, Dr. Elliotson, Professor of the Practice of 
Medicine in the London University ; Dr. Butler, of Plymouth, 
Fellow of the Royal Society ; Dr. Holland, of Manchester, and 
Dr. Combe, of Edinburgh ; (and these gentlemen are thorough 
phrenologists ;) on the continent, might be mentioned a long list 
of names: we select Professors Tiedemann and Arnold, of the 
University of Heidelbergh ; of whom, the former, in his lectures 
as Professor of Anatomy and Physiology, though not a convert, 
as yet, to the details of phrenology, lays down the doctrine, ‘ that 
persons with large foreheads are endowed with superior intellects ; 
and that, individuals with small heads have inferior intellects ;’ 
while the latter teaches that, ‘ personal observation has satisfied 
him, that the animal, moral, and intellectual faculties are con- 
nected with different regions of the brain ;’ and he entirely con- 
curs with Gall, as to the individual regions occupied by each 
class of faculties ; but, like Tiedemann, he thinks that Gall has 
gone too far, in asserting that these regions consist of a number of 
smaller organs.* ‘The ’xaminer himself admits, in some places, 
the very doctrine he is laboring to refute. Speaking of the idiot, 
he says — ‘ It is not in the essential properties of mind, that he 
is wanting ; but, owing to a very imperfect organization of a very 
important part, he is unfitted to the world in which he lives.’ 
The ‘ important part,’ in which he is deficient, is the brain ; and 
as the Examiner admits he is not deficient in mind, it must be 
obvious, that only a well-organized brain is necessary to its man- 
ifestation. 


be conscious. Granting even (what is absurd) that a particle of matter could be 
self-conscious, it cannot be conscious of other particles.’ ! Such is the metaphysic- 
al depth of the writer! ‘The reader will be amused, when he recollects that 
Brown does not allow any such separate faculty as consciousness! The writer’s 
metaphysics reminds us of Mr. Von Klubstick’s burlesque of the Egoismus of Fishte. 


‘Here, on this market-cross, aloud I ery, 

1,1, 1! I itself, 1! 
The form and the substance, the what and the why — 
The when and the where, and the low and the high — 
The inside and the outside, the earth and the sky — 
I, you and he, —and he, you and I — 
All souls, and all bodies, and [ —] itself, I! 

Add, I itself, I!’ 


* See what may be regarded as a demonstration of the connection of the mind 
with the brain, in Dr. Brigham’s ‘ Influence of Mental Cultivation upon the Health;’ 
a work, in which are sown more seeds of true philosophy than in the whole field of 
barren metaphysics, from Thales to Dugald Stewart. 
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We cannot follow the Examiner through the remainder of his 
article with equal minuteness. For phrenologists, this is unneces- 
sary ; and we think enough has been shown to shake the confi- 
dence of anti-phrenologists, in the conclusions of the writer. 
Almost every paragraph in the article is fraught with erroneous 
statements, loose language, and false logic. What shall we say 
of a writer who asserts, ‘that, in most cases of insanity, there 
is no injury of the brain ;’ that ‘the connection between a sound 
organization and a sound mind’ is ‘ analagous to the connection 
which exists between the perfection of the divine mind and the 
perfection of the Universe.’ Does he not betray extreme igno- 
rance of pathology, and most visionary notions of the constitution 
of man ? 

There is one assertion, however, in the article before us, the 
hardihood of which fills us with astonishment. The writer who 
could make it, must have presumed upon the ignorance of his 
readers, to a degree little short of insanity. ‘To those,’ he 
asserts, ‘who are acquainted with the boastful pretensions of 
phrenology to be a science of facts, and to eschew every thing 
but facts, it may seem rather surprising, that no facts have yet 
been advanced in support of the above-mentioned position ; ’ 
namely, that the different mental phenomena are connected with 
different organs. Such an assertion must be intended only for 
those who never opened a work on phrenology, and have never 
learned the rudiments of its history and doctrines. Thirty 
years did Dr. Gall labor in the field of observation, before he 
published the first statement of his doctrines to the world ; pre- 
senting an example of patient investigation, without a parallel in 
history. This period was spent in the uninterrupted collection 
of facts ; ‘in observing men of every description ; and, in many 
countries, men remarkable for some talent or some defect — for 
some vice or some virtue ; in studying inferior animals — domes- 
tic and wild ; the inhabitants of air and of earth.’ During a great 
part of these researches, Dr. Gall was accompanied and aided by 
Dr. Spurzheim. They took thousands of casts, of peculiar for- 
mations, and made collections of the skulls of a great many ani- 
mals. ‘They demonstrated the structure of the brain, in all the 
principal universities in Germany ; and in Copenhagen, Paris, 
London, and Edinburgh: they visited hospitals for the insane, 
penitentiaries and prisons ; and, in the presence of men of intelli- 
gence, pointed out the coincidences between the form of the 
brain and the mental faculties of each prisoner ; and constantly 
appealed to facts, and nothing but facts, to establish their doc- 
trines. At Berlin, Dr. Gall was conducted through the prison, 
in the presence of the chiefs of the establishment ; of the inquisi- 
tors of the criminal department ; and of various counsellors, ex- 
pressly deputed, by the Prussian government, to witness his 
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examination ; and, with unerring accuracy, he pointed out the 
crimes and dispositions of upwards of two hundred culprits. At 
the fortress of Spandau, in 1805, in the presence of several 
official gentlemen, and among them Hufeland, well known as 
one of the most eminent physicians of the age, Dr. Gall, togeth- 
er with Dr. Spurzheim, examined four hundred and seventy heads 
of criminals. The results conformed surprisingly with the truth. 
We might fill pages, with the details of similar examinations — 
some of which, by Dr. Spurzheim, occurred in this country. 
What was the language of Dr. Spurzheim, in his lectures in this 
country ? ‘I do not want you,’ he said, ‘to believe what I 
propose to you; [ only want you to hear what I have to say, 
and then go into the world, and see and judge for yourselves, 
whether it be true. If you do not find it true to nature, have 
done with phrenology ; but, if it be true, you cannot learn it one 
minute too soon.’ [:verything in phrenology is based upon obser- 
vation and fact. Not an organ is described and asserted to exist, 
the function of which has not been established by hundreds of 
observations. The facts are there, written by the finger of na- 
ture ; the phrenologists merely ask mankind to notice them. 
They are facts, too, without exception ; they are universal and 
unvarying. Hear the bold language of Dr. Spurzheim. ‘ We 
never admit of exceptions ;’ he says —‘ when an exception oc- 
curs, it proves that the truth has not yet been discovered.’ 
Again, he says —‘ I never advance anything that cannot be ob- 
served by every other person: I never listen to any objection 
founded upon reasoning alone ; and one fact, well observed, is, 
with me, more decisive than a thousand metaphysical opinions.* 
Such are the principles, upon which research is conducted in a 
philosophy of what the :xaminer has the audacity to say, ‘ that 
no facts have yet been advanced in its support.’ ! 

But we have done with the arguments and assertions of the 
Examiner. As a matter of taste, however, we doubt whether 
language like the following is an ornament to our standard literary 
and religious periodicals, or consistent with the decorous exam- 
ination of an important science. ‘Prenology,’ says the Examiner, 
is ‘a carnal philosophy’; an ‘ignoble doctrine,’ ‘born of the 
dissecting-knife and a lump of medulla,’ ‘ betraying, at every step, 
its mean extraction’; it is made up of ‘limited conceptions,’ 
‘grey truisms,’ ‘purblind theories,’ ‘withering conclusions,’ 
‘ weary dogmatisms’ ; and its results are —‘ the products of little 
bumps of flesh,’ bringing ‘ to the dissecting-table the powers and 
properties of the inner man’; and seeking to ‘lay bloody hands 
on the sacred image of God.’ !! 


* Physiognoiny, pp. 258, 270. 
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Such denunciations never convince ; they are ever painfully 
offensive to refined feelings and a cultivated taste, to whomsoever 
they may be applied. 

The Examiner does not seem to be aware of one part of the 
phrenological art ; namely —the power of determining the con- 
figuration of the head of an individual, from the tone of his wri- 
tings. ‘his may be done, by a person well skilled in the science, 
with surprising accuracy. An article in the Edinburgh Review, 
on the poetry of Lord Byron, was reported to be written con- 
jointly by Jeffreys and Hazlitt ; and that eminent phrenologist, 
Mr. George Combe, found no difficulty in assigning to each wri- 
ter his parts of the article, though they were closely interwoven, 
by the examination of casts of their respective heads. ‘The same 
learned phrenologist gives an amusing example of the develope- 
ment of ‘ self-esteem,’ in some extracts from the writings of an 
estimable writer. ‘ When J first ventured to appear before the 
public as an author, J resolved that nothing should ever induce me 
to enter into any controversy in defence of my conclusions,’ &c. 
There seems to be some analogy between these expressions and the 
style of the Examiner. ‘ We aflirm,’ ‘ we say,’ ‘ we will under- 
take to prove,’ ‘we do not hesitate to pronounce,’ are expres- 
sions, of a class frequently interspun in the pages of the writer ; 
and there is a constant appeal to ‘our experience,’ which is al- 
most ridiculous, especially when it is modestly arrayed against 
the experience of Dr. Spurzheim! 

But we will not open ourselves to the charge of discourtesy, 
by describing, as we could easily do, the form and developements 
of the writer’s head, from the characteristics of his article: we 
hope it is not a favorable specimen of his candor or ability. We 
cannot, however, restrain ourselves from presenting him with one 
conjecture, as a personal proof of our skill. If he will gently place 
his hand upon the upper part of his head, a little back, about in 
the region usually denominated the crown, we will hazard our 
faith in phrenology, that he will be surprised to discover such a 
prominence as he has never, heretofore, dreamed of ! 


TRUSTING LOVE. 


If hitherto we have not said we loved, 

Yet hath the heart of each declared its love, 
By all the tokens, wherein love delights, 
We heretofore have trusted in each other, 
Too wholly have we trusted, to have need 
Of words or vows, pledges or protestations. 
Let not such trust be hastily dissolved. 


VOL. VIII. 25 











WILL THE WIZARD. 


BY JOHN NEAL. 


SomMEWHERE about two hundred and fifty years ago, a boy, 
with plentiful brown hair, a saucy though girlish mouth, very red 
lips, and large, clear hazle eyes, appeared, lounging over a sort 
of handbarrow, at the door of a small shop in a little one-story 
village of England. He wore no hat — he was barefooted — and 
his bosom was all open. It was market-day, and the principal 
street was a crowded thoroughfare. ‘I'he shop stood end to the 
street, with a high pointed roof, one door, a large window below 
and a small one above. ‘Though built of brick and mortar, there 
was a frame-work outside — a sort of skeleton — as though some- 
body had put it together.in a hurry, as people do shoes, and forgot 
to trim it— or left the staging up. Fashions have altered since. 
People put the best leg foremost now — their best furniture out- 
side. Our very women understand this ; and as for our men— 
what are they, but women turned inside out ? 

At the shop-window, half leaning, half lying, appeared a mid- 
dle-aged man, with a red worsted night-cap, set awry over one 
ear, his shirt-sleeves rolled up above the elbows, and a leather 
apron, pulled jauntily and coquettishly aside, so as to reveal a new 
suit of underclothes —and a belt of protuberant linen, pushing 
out over the waistband, like a wreath of snow. He was evidenily 
a man of consideration thereabouts — a good-natured, portly per- 
sonage —a man of substance, and acquainted with everybody. 
About the door, lay piles of sheepskins, and great rolls of cloth, 
‘in the gray ’— and in the window, were heaps of wool, the 
whitest and cleanest you ever saw. 

The busy multitude swept by, hour after hour —and the boy 
followed them with his eyes, but he saw them not: jibe after 
jibe, was interchanged with his father — salutation after saluta- 
tion — but he heard them not. He was like one asleep, under 
the orange trees, that grow by the wayside — through which, the 
rest of the crowd are pouring, as with the tread of mustering 1a- 
tions. It was a great solitude about him —a solitude, like that of 
the mountain-top or the sea-shore. He was afar off, worshipping 
underneath a strange sky, in the heart of a rocky wilderness — 








Where, since there walked the Everlasting God, 
No living foot had been. 


His fellow-creatures were like shadows to him ; their voices, @ 
doubtful echo — a distant and perpetual murmur, like the uninter- 
rupted song of the sea-shell. ‘T'o him, they were creatures ol 
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another world —creatures of earth. Nevertheless, he loved 
them —and pitied them ; for his young heart was already over- 
flowing with human sympathies — aching with generous and fiery 
hope. ‘There was a settled expression of sweet seriousness about 
his mouth — but, occasionally a smile would appear, playing for a 
moment there, like sunshine — it would pass away, too, like sun- 
shine — and there would be left nothing but the imperturbable 
serenity —the more than mortal gravity of a superior nature. 
Alike fitted for companionship with the loveliest and the loftiest, 
he had no language for either. The future was in travail — and 
there were types and shadows marshalling themselves before him, 
and sceptres and crowns, tumbling and rolling and glittering, 
about his path. His youthful spirit was undergoing a transfigura- 
tion. A something, strange — awful — unintelligible to himself, 
was beginning to stir within the great deep of his heart. The 
foundations thereof were agitated — flashes of fire passed before 
him — and thunders uttered their voices. 

The sun rolled higher and higher, and the sunshine streamed 
hotter and hotter upon the boy’s uncovered head, and played 
with his glittering hair, until it radiated and sparkled about his 
transparent temples and haughty forehead, as with the splendors 
of poetry. And his wide-open eyes were illuminated to their 
very depths, as with inward fire — and appeared listening, as to 
unearthly music ; and his voluptuous mouth was touched with un- 
speakable fervor. 

And the multitude swept by him forever and ever ; and all the 
wonders of earth went over his young heart, like the shadows of 
the empyrean over the fathomless tranquillity of a vast untroubled 
sea. And there were strange whisperings about him, and yet 
stranger music — audible influences — the sweet chirping of birds 
among apple-blossoms—the steady roar of the multitudinous 
océan—the perpetual chiming of the stars —the rattling of 
spring-brooks over pebbles and among the roots of old trees, and 
aringing, like the voices of children at play by the sea-shore. 

What, Will !— Will, I say! why, what’s the boy dreamin’ 
about, now? Wake up, Will! wake up! Thou lt never be 
aman, boy, an’ thou spendest thy days half asleep i’ the sun- 
shine, so! , 

Father !— dear” fatléer —- an’ it please ye, I ’ve no desire to be 
a man-boy. x 

Ah, Willy, Willy !— an’ thee don’t alter before thy beard 
blossoms, thou ‘It not live out half thy days. 

An’ I live out all my nights, father, I don’t care for the days. 

_ Hoity toity — this comes 0’ droppin’ asleep, like the flowers 
in the sunshine — playing with the tassel of his night-cap, as he 
spoke — it was like a full-blown thistle-top. 
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An’ it please ye, father, flowers don’t drop asleep in the sun- 
shine —at the worst, they but dream a little, as Ido: but I 
was n’t asleep, father. 

No, no—J warrant me! no more than thou wast t’ other 
day, when the bible dropped out o’ thy hands upon the church 
floor. 

An’ waked the parson, father. 

Oh, my poor boy, sleep or no sleep, asleep or awake, thou ’rt 
the strangest he in all Warwickshire —added the father, re- 
adjusting his night-cap with a petulant twitch — and if thou don’t 
cure thyself o’ these idle pranks, I’ll—1’ll—zounds! if I 
do n’t— 

What, father ? 

Bind thee ’prentice to an attorney. 

Why, dad! you would n’t, though. 

Yes, but I would, though — or to a chimney-sweep. 

Oh, as to that, father, L’ ve not a word to say. 

‘Thou graceless vagabond !—that would suit thee, would n’t it? 
I verily believe it would. 

The boy laughed, and began to whistle. 

Here, the attention of the father was called off ; but he re- 
turned to the window, after a few minutes, and renewed the con- 
versation — evidently pleased with the boy’s pertness, 

Not asleep, hey ? 

No, father, not asleep. 

Dreaming, though ? 

Ay! that I was! And angels were about me, like birds, 
father ; waters, like singing creatures. 

Fiddle-de-dee ! 

Yes, father! And the summer-winds blew, and the sunshine 
flashed through the wet green leaves, until they shivered and 
sparkled like live butterflies: and I thought, father — Oh, my 
dear father, you must let me look at the great sea before I die! 

Is the boy mad ? 

No, father! But there was a huge wide feeling, somehow, all 
about me —it came up, with one vast, long, steady heave, like 
the ocean we read of — not like the undulations of a newly-found 
spring in the wilderness, or a fountain bubbling up among straw- 
berry blossoms. 

The old gentleman stared with astonishmegs — the people 
stared —and before he knew it, he was walking fore and aft the 
shop, and whistling, too, with all his might and main. 

Yes, father! And I saw the wonders of the great deep, hold- 
ing council together: leviathans at play — Robin Goodfellow, 
astride of a swift dolphin, with gold and blue burnished scales — 
mighty ships, holding on their way, with the instinct of birds, to 
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the ends of the earth— stars, dropping fire —and the great sea 
flashing to the wind. 

The father stopped — gazed at the strange boy, with brimming 
eyes, for a moment, and then walking forth, he laid his two hands 
reverentially upon his upturned forehead, saying — 'The Lord be 
with thee ! and prosper thee, thou wonderful creature! Others 
may believe thee underwitted, or beside thyself, my poor boy ; 
but, in the eyes of one who knows thee better, much better, 
thou art the type of something unheard of in the history of man- 
kind. Awake, therefore !— stand up! and thy foolish old father 
will stand up with thee ! 

Here the people began to whisper together — and the boy, 
understanding by their eyes what another might have understood 
only by their language, drew his father into the shop; while the 
multitude slowly went their way — the foremost, tapping his fore- 
head with his finger—the next, thrusting his tongue into his 
cheek, as he turned the corner —and all the rest wagging their 
heads. 

And now, Willy, my boy — said his father, doffing his red 
night-cap, and wiping his bald pate, with a portentous flourish — 
I don’t care that for the knaves ! (snapping his fingers) and from 
this day forth, instead of being tied to the shop, as they would 
have thee, thou shalt have books to read, and clothes to wear : 
and it shall go hard but thy old father ’ll make a gentleman of 
thee, in spite of their talk, (fetching the boy a slap on the back ;) 
what d ’ye think o’ that, you dog, you? 

Thank ye, father ; but I ’ve no desire to be a gentleman. 

No desire to be a gentleman ! 

No, father, an’ it please ye. 

And why not, Willy ? 

Because, father — 

Because, father — because what, my boy ?—what’s the matter 
with thee ?—- why dost turn away thy face? Out with it, my 
boy — because what ? 

Because I’ve observed that no woman ever falls in love with 
a gentleman, father. 

Odds, my life !— how shouldst thou know anything about love ? 

I say, father — 

Well, what now ?— leave playing with thy fingers, and answer 
me. God’s life! as her majesty saith — but I shall be out of all 
patience with thee ! if thou speak not soon. 

Father ! — 

Well — 

Did you ever happen to see old Hatheway’s daughter ? 

Which daughter ? — Mary ? 

Mary, indeed !— why, Mary is a child. 
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A child, hey ?—older than thou, by almost a year, my boy. 
Yes, father ; but not old enough— an’ it please ye — for me. 
What — hey !— let me look into your eyes, you young rogue, 
you! ‘Thou ’rt not thinking of Anne Hatheway, I hope —hey ? 

And why not, father! Is n’t she the bravest girl in Warwick- 
shire ?— didn’t you tell mother so yourself, not a month ago ? 

To be sure [ did ; and as beautiful as brave. But how, in the 
name of all the saints, came thou to know anything about Anne 
Hatheway ?— why, she’s old enough to be thy mother, thou 
scapegrace,. 

No, father, not quite — only seven years and four months older, 
come next Michaelmas. 

But how camest thou acquainted with her, I say? Answer 
me that, Willy. 

I’m not acquainted with her, sir. 

Not acquainted with her ! 

No sir; IL never saw her but once. 

And when was that, pray ?— thou mouthful of gilt gingerbread. 

When you took me to Kennilworth, to see the show. 

What ! five years ago, when thou wast but three years of age? 

Yes, father. 

And there thou saw’st Anne Hatheway ? 

Yes, father. 

And what then ? — 

Nothing, father. 

Boy —boy —I will be answered! ‘There ’s a mystery here, 
and it must be cleared up. It must, and it shall. 

The boy’s lip trembled —a tear stood in his eye —and he 
breathed hard for a moment ; and then placing his foot, and up- 
heaving his forehead to the sky, and speaking with a voice he had 
never employed before, he continued. 

The mystery shall be cleared up, father. You shall be satis- 
fied. | saw Anne Hatheway when the Queen spoke to her, 
and all eyes were upon her: I saw her when she brought the 
flowers to lay at her majesty’s feet: and | saw her when the 
great lord of Leicester would have snatched a kiss from her — 
and she flung him off, and bounded away like a startled fawn : — 
I saw her steal back to her father’s cottage ; and though she was 
told that the Queen herself had inquired for her, she would n’t 
return to Kennilworth again until the pageant was all over. 

And that’s true, my boy —I’ve had it all from her father 
himself, who told her the Queen had inquired for her, as the rose- 
bud of Warwickshire. But, what has all this to do with thy not 
being a gentleman ? 

I don’t know, father ; but I don’t like these gentlemen, that 
wear white gloves, and go fingering their way through the wilder- 
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ness, afraid to wet their feet, afraid to laugh, and afraid to pray. 
I know she ’s a woman, father —a grown woman; but what of 
that? 1 can’t help thinking my chance would be better than that 
of any o’ these gaudy popinjays —these gentlemen, forsooth — if 
I had but the courage to speak to her. 

My poor silly boy ! 

Call me anything but a boy, father ; I can’t bear that. I have 
been a man ever since I first saw Anne Hatheway ; she has 
never been out of my head since —I dream of her — I go out 
and lie down underneath the old trees of the park, yonder, and 
look at the deer and the bright birds, until I drop asleep, and then 
she always appears to me — just as I saw her at Kennilworth, 
blushing and courtesying and stammering, with all eyes wondering 
at her beauty — and then running off, with lord Leicester looking 
after her. Oh, but she’s a rare girl! and with your leave, my 
dear father — now do ’nt be angry, will ye ? 

Can’t promise thee, my boy; thou’It make a fool o’ thy 
father, yet—mad as a March hare. Why don’t ye speak ? 
Well, with my leave — 

With your leave, (flinging both arms about his father’s neck, 
and whispering in his ear ) — 

What ! (starting up, and laughing as if he would split himself) 
What! Thou wilt marry Anne Hatheway — God’s life! as 
her majesty saith— thou ’rt a precious fellow of thy wishes ! 
By my faith! I should like to hear thee pop the question. And 
here he burst forth into another obstreperous peal of laughter. 

The boy looked astonished — mortified — grieved to the very 
heart : his color came and went —and there was a bright, small 
dew upon his upper lip, which instantly disappeared, as if breathed 
upon by a blast from the desert. 

Should you, father ?—said he at last, in reply — should you, 
indeed ? 

Of a truth, should I. 

Then go with me to her father’s ; for, so help me God! I'll 
put the question to her before I sleep! Boy or no boy, father — 
I’ll know from her own lips, whether it is a lying spirit, or the 
awful instinct of truth, which has kept me awake for long years, 
dreaming of that girl as my future companion — yea, father, as 
my future wife. Night and day have I dreamed of her — year 
after year have [ prayed for her —all that appears wonderful in 
my character or my language, or wild in my behavior — all that 
I know or wish to know —all my hopes and all my fears are 
connected with her. Why, Sir! It was but yesterday that I 
fell asleep, thinking of her, under the great oak by the river, 


there — and I dreamed a dream, father—a dream that, awake 


or asleep, has haunted me for years, 
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The father stood awe-struck and breathless before him, wait- 
ing the issue. ‘There was a sound of trumpets in the air, and he 
felt afraid of his own child. 

Ay, father—a dream; a dream of power—a_ prodigious 
dream! I tremble now to give it language. But I must. | saw 
and mighty men of war—and_ beautiful 





palaces and thrones 
women : whole nations of both— mustering at my voice, and 
crowding to hear me, as [| stood alone and apart from all the rest 
of mankind, playing with a strange unearthly instrument — in 
shape, like a human heart — which a spirit of grace left with me, 
one still, starry night, when I saw the skies roiling away forever, 
with no hand to stay them: the universe asleep, and nobody but 
God watching over it. I stood upon the mountain-top. The 
foundations of the earth were opened to me; and I saw gold 
there, and gems, like subterranean sunshine. Yea, father! and 
I saw the sepulchres of the giants—the bones of many a for- 
gotten empire -— the skeleton of lost worlds —the store-houses 
of the great deep — and the abiding-place of perpetual fire: and 
I lifted up my voice, and told the creatures of earth what 
I saw, and they believed me not. And the winds blew, and the 
darkness drove by, like a midnight fog — and that generation was 
no more. Anon, another appeared — another, and yet another — 
and at last, there were those that understood me. And when | 
talked of mines, that had broken up — whether by earthquake or 
fire— by storm or deluge—teem with the sack of empire— 
strange fuel, and stranger flames, —they believed me, though 
they understood me not. 

Boy — boy !— what ’s the matter with thee !— what’s thee 

stretching forth thy arms for, so wildly ?— what ’s thee reaching 
after ? 
Was I, father !— O, I had forgotten myself! I was wandering 
by the sea-shore, and plucking at the bright-haired, unapproach- 
able creatures that drove by me. I was wondering to see shad- 
ows upon the deepest and blackest midnight sky —a penant of 
polished ebony : I was listening to seas that thunder in their 
sleep from century to century. 

Of a truth, my boy, it makes my heart ache to hear thee — no 
good will come of this, I am sure ; and if anything should happen, 
there,are those who will consider it a judgment upon thy poor old 
father, for trying to make a gentleman of thee. 

And rightly ought to. Let God have his own way with the 
work of his own hands, father. If I am not to be a gentleman, 
I'shall be something better, I hope ; and if I am, why, God’s 
will be done ! — that’s all I have to say. 

But, poetry is a beggarly trade, my boy ; an’ thee shouldn't 
betake thyself to that : and so is the making of speeches. 
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Will the Wizard. 201 
I know it, father —and therefore I’ll none of it! I am not 
without other and better resources. Boy though I am, I have 
learned something of human nature: I have learned to think for 
myself—and I have learned to disentangle the roots of error 
from the foundations of our strength—to look upon the mighty 
of earth, even the mightiest, as the playthings of the multitude. 

Have acare, boy! ‘These are perilous thoughts : they should 
be smothered, like monsters — stifled in the birth. 

Smothered !— stifled! I would as soon smother a child of 
my own begetting, as a thought worth preserving. Why should 
we stifle the princely offspring of our intellectual spirits? No, 
father ; | know what mankind are—and I know that we must 
be made of sterner stuff than others to communicate rather than 
to receive impressions. I have thought much of what we call 
the great of our day ; and I have quite another idea of greatness, 
let me tell you, father. The men I call great, are men of rock. 
Dominion have they ; not over the fish of the sea, the fowls of 
the air, or the beasts of the field ; but over the men of all the 
earth — of all ages and of all countries. 

There he goes, again! there he goes! with ail the heedless- 
ness of a grasshopper — hit or miss ! 

Trees, father, cast off their encumbering foliage, when they go 
to war with the winds ; naked, they are invulnerable—so with me. 
After a few years, I shall betake myself to the war ; and when 
Ido, away with all this pageantry and pomp! away with all 
strange hopes —and all strange dreaming! It was but to-day, that 
I saw, with my eyes open, the whole embodied future sailing be- 
fore me, century after century, with all their wings outspread. 
I saw the invisible at work—the mountains growing populous 
with giant sculpture — the warp and woof of the sky, and all the 
looms thereof, in full play ; and the chips flew, and the threads 
ran like fire, hither and thither, among the agitated clouds, and 
I saw great blocks of marble changing their shape, when there 
was nobody near; and harps, playing in the sky to invisible 
fingers — what ! father—— asleep ? then here goes ! . 

And saying this, he darted through the door, and was off, at 
full speed, for the cottage of Anne Hatheway. How he sped in 
his prayer, let the chronicles of that day — the day of the haughty 
Elizabeth — declare. At the age of seventeen, the boy married 
Anne Hatheway, who was then about twenty-five. 

And after that—— wild and riotous, and urged onward by the 
unappeasable spirit of his childhood, he betook himself to that 
great world in miniature London. There he lived ; and there 
he laid the foundations of that glory, which hath since outblazed 
the wildest hope of his youth. 

After many years, men built temples to him, and established a 
priesthood, who gradually extended the worship of that bg 
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for it was worship—over the whole of the enlightened earth. 
His name was a star—his language in everybody’s mouth. 
Millions were able to repeat his commonest sayings ; and mil- 
lions went in pilgrimage to that small shop, in that little one-story 
village of England, there to look at what his eyes had looked, two 
hundred and fifty years ago ; there to breathe the air he breathed, 
in the outbreaking of his fiery, intrepid, ungovernable nature. 

And of the multitude that went in pilgrimage there, some left 
their names on the whitewashed wall of the bed-chamber, over 
tne shop ; and some, a word or two of wretched poetry. And 
of the multitude that came away, all had pretty much the same 
story to tell—and did tell it; and yet the public were never 
weary —or, if weary, would never own it— such was the magic 
of the boy’s name. Of these, nobody inquired more faithfully 
or diligently than the author, whose memorandum, faithfully tran- 
scribed from the original page, must now conclude this article. 

‘ Stratford-upon-Avon. Mighteen miles from Coventry. Fours. 
fare ; one s. coach; two s. to Mary Hornly; one s. church; 
six d. boy ; one s. house ; six d. hall. House he was born in 
plastered outside, between the black beams, running so as to 
stripe it equally. Mary Hornly is a relation of his, by marriage 
and descent— keeps ready-made tragedies, from eighteen d. to 
two s. six d. ;— one is entitled Waterloo — warranted genuine — 
‘ made by herself ! ’— shews sundry chairs, and a long, old table, 
‘cut to pieces by the nobility ;’—called my attention ‘to the 
carved postesses of the bed,’ — mentioned in the will, —‘ if I’d 
take the trouble to look at it.’ One is reminded of the knife, to 
be seen for a penny, with which a terrible murder had been perpe- 
trated —— whereupon, a neighbor advertised the fork, belonging to 
the knife, to be seen next door for only a halfpenny. Here was 
a wooden picture, also, representing David with the cramp in his 
right arm, blazing away at poor Goliath, with an old motto newly 
furnished up — somewhat after this fashion : 

Goliath waxing wroth — 
David with a sling, 
(Something I can’t make out) 
Doth down Goliath bring ! 
though not half so good. She exhibited, moreover, a sword, a 
looking-glass, a pin cushion—a jubilee ditto—and a clumsy 
wooden candlestick, once gilt, and in some way connected with 
Garrick and the Festival. A very ignorant, vulgar, pleasant wo- 
man, — about fifty-five—say sixty, now. She was turned out of 
the true house — on which the rent was unexpectedly ‘ riz’ from 
twenty to forty pounds. Brought away with her everything that 
people cared for, and left the remainder to be whitewashed. 
A book, full of names, lay upon the table : I found in it George 
wBex. Byron, Scott, the Archduke of Austria. And sooth to say, 
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King George’s R was quite tolerable for a King, though by no 
means equal to that I had been led to hope from Blackwood. 
Left my name : ‘ , United States, January 29, 1824,’ 
and would have added in prose — but could n’t— Put off thy shoes! 
the ground where thou standest is holy ! &c. &c. &c. ; and, as for 
poetry, Id forsworn poetry ; and what is more, I had never under- 
taken a real impromptu in my life —and never but one which I 
valued to pass for one. I left the house, therefore, altogether 
flabbergasted ——- wondering to find myself unable to say boh to a 
goose, where so many others had been able to say nothing but 
boh !— Washington Irving among the rest. Well, I proceeded 
to the church — stood over the bones of the dead giant, with my 
foot upon his neck : yea, trampled upon the ashes of his mighty 
heart, and paid sixpence for the privilege : was beset again by 
the cockney-muse — and longed to cry out What, ho! to my 
own shadow, as I saw it projected along the walls, hatted and 
cloaked, by the particular desire of the attendant ; and heard, on 
the paved floor, the rattling of my boots, which were provided 
with iron heels, and the rude, noisy echoes that followed every 
step [ took! One ought to be shod with iron, or brass, thought 
I, to tread amid the ashes of such a furnace. On my way back 
to my lodgings, I felt another throe—and another —and before I 
well knew where I was, I had brought forth the following, which 
I offer as a suitable inscription. 











Rash man ! — Forbear ! 
Thou wilt not surely tread 
On the anointed head 
Of him that slumbereth there ! 


Would’st meet the God of such as thou, 
With that unstartled brow ! 

With covered head and covered feet ! 
Where William Shakspeare used to meet 
His God, 

Uncovered and unshod, 

In prayer ! 

Thou wilt not surely venture where 

But sleeps the awful dead, 
With that irreverent air, 
And that alarming tread ! 


What, ho! 
Beware ! 
The very dust, below 
The haughty dead, will wake -—~ 
The walls about thee shake, 
If that uplifted heel, 
Shod as it is with steel, 
Should fall on Shakspeare’s head ! 
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Thence, having achieved my impromptu, I went to the house 
where ‘he lived and breathed and had his being ;’ and began 
forthwith to scatter the golden cobweb, (the stuff that dreams are 
made of) which I had spun, like a silk-worm, out of my own vi- 
tals. ‘There was the very room—that! where the bard was 
born. I was perfectly sure of it. And why ?— because, the 
moment I set my foot there, a miracle happened. Being re- 
quested to write my name, as | had been requested before, both 
at the church and at the house of the woman what made plays, 
both of them desired to be remembered to all my friends coming 
that way! (1 could have told her that my friends were likely to 
go quite another way.) I seated myself and began to write, here 
as there, when all at once, when I had got as far as ‘ North 
America,’ that sounds fifty times grander, in such a place, than 
United Staies, besides being altogether more intelligible to the 
great body of British statesmen, to say nothing of the multitude — 
the best of them being not much better informed, to this day, 
respecting our geography, than they were when the ‘ Island of 
Virginia’ was first mentioned in the house of Lords — or the 
* State of New-England’ thought proper to set herself in array 
against the ‘great President.’ I had finished, as I thought, and 
was about to adjourr.— by my faith, it is true— when a queer 
sensation —-a sort of trickling from my heart — a something, that 
‘went rippling to the finger ends,’ prevented me. I tried to get 
up — I could n’t — to fling down the pen — it would n’t budge — 
so write I must, and write I did; and the following real, honest, 
downright impromptu was the result. 


The ground is holy here — the very air ! 
Ye breathe what Shakspeare breathed. Rash men, beware ! 


Oh, yes !— Will Shakspeare was born there. The question 
was settled forever-— forever. I could n’t help sliding into ‘ ex- 
trumpery.’ O, ye walls! covered with pencilled names, on 
whitewashed plaster! Kings! Princes! and immortals — if they 
ever were there —or, if only such as understood him had writ- 
ten there, no lights would be needed to show the manger of 
Shakspeare. The walls would be luminous with their hand- 
writing — the sign-manuals of them that write with imperishable 
fire, light beaming, not only under water, but under earth, and 
throughout all the earth. But enough — our story is about ‘ Wiz- 
ard Will,’ — not * Will Wizard:’ and therefore we know when 
to stop. 
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CITIES. NO. If. 
Sicelides Muse, paullo majora canamus. 


Catanta—the gem of Sicily —the most delightful spot in 
the most beautiful of islands — the capital of the country of Flora, 
where Proserpine was stolen gathering flowers, and where ev- 
ery footstep crushes a plant that fills the air with odors. Araby 
the Blessed enjoys a reputation, that of right belongs to Sicily. 
There is not, on this side of Elysium, (which is somewhere be- 
yond Naples) a country, a garden of flowers, like that from Ca- 
taniato Syracuse. The bees, of course, concoct a more delecta- 
ble honey than their laborious brethren in New-England, where 
the season of flowers lasts three weeks, and where the best are 
thistles, and pumpkin blossoms. [I have known Yankee honey, 
where the bees were hard pushed for materials, with a spice of 
wormwood, dandelions, and skunk’s celery. But, if you would 
know the value of a bee, and taste of veritable honey, go to Hy- 
bla, or to Catania. It has the odor of a nosegay and a blended 
taste of flowers. At Chamounix, the honey is too much spiced 
with violets and trefoil blossoms ; at Hybla, it is like Parisian 
soup — so nicely mixed, that no one taste predominates. 

On a wide sweep of bay, at the foot of Mongibello, amid classic 
and most lovely shores, sits Catania. The headlands and land- 
marks are those of Homer and Virgil — there is no hill without 
the glory of history or poetry upon it— nullum sine nomine 
sarum. This region was the country of the Cyclops —a pastoral 
people, now nearly or quite extinct. They were a race of men, 
one of whom, alluding to Virgil, could carry in his hand, as a 
cane, the trunk of a pine. 


* His hook he baited with a dragon’s tail, 
And sat upon a rock and bobbed for whale.’ 


They had powerful voices, which, when exerted, ‘ frightened 
the earth and caused the sea to tremble.’ 

Supposing the stranger to enter Catania from the south, he will 
pass over a tract of broken lava before he enters the gates. He 
will come upon a little port, that has no very safe anchorage for 
a chebacco-boat, and he will find many feluccas, drawn high and 
dry on the beach. ‘There was, indeed, a better harbor ; but the 
lava, after a course of thirty miles, filled it up. When an editor, 
or any traveling scholar, arrives at Catania,*I would counsel him 
to lodge with Abbati, at the Corona d’Oro — an excellent hotel, 
the best in Sicily—though in the fourth story. Abbati is as 
good a gentleman as the king ; and, as a host, equal to all com- 
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petitors. His beds are equal to any in Sicily — where I have 
slept on boards, wool, and feathers ; but wool is the general ma- 
terial. His way of warming them is ingenious. I arrived late — 
and the lady to whom I acted as chief servant, was ill. My 
Italian left me in the lurch, as it was apt to do when most wanted. 
But | called for a cup of coffee and a dictionary ; and, by good 
fortune, fell upon scaldaletto — or, ‘ warm the bed,’ — for warm- 
ing-pan. ‘The maid brought in a square frame, four feet in length, 
and two in height and width— with a board at the bottom, on 
which, having placed a pan of coals, the whole machine was put 
in the bed, and covered with the sheets and coverlet — or, as 
they say in Hartford, ‘kiverlid.’ The bed was not only warmed, 
but burnt: the operation was charged at two turees in the bill. 

In the morning — which, in this climate, always breathes of 
paradise — I advise the stranger to go upon Abbati’s roof, and 
overlook the city ; but let him beware of two especially ferocious 
curs, which live there, and whose duty it is to defend the poultry, 
which there do congregate, and where it is the pleasure of these 
dogs to bite thieves and honest men. 

The city of Catania is no less, in magnitude, than that city 
wherein you live and flourish ; it is as large as Boston, and— 
forgive me and the truth— infinitely more beautiful. What is 
patriotism ?—a preference, above all others, of one’s own city? 
If so, [ am an arrant traitor, and must invent some other defini- 
tion of patriotism. I respect Boston ; but I love Catania. I love 
not Boston less, but Catania more. Why? Catania is undera 
sky that generates no hail or snow ; it has no ice ; no frost ; no 
rheumatism ; no newspapers ; no magazines ; no backbiters ; no 
back-bitten ; few lawyers ; one sect of Christians ; little com- 
merce, and small cheating —a cheerful people, and good wines. 

Catania is a city neater than Philadelphia. Every rain that 
falls, between it and the southern side of A.tna, washes its streets, 
and showers are not unfrequent. The city is the focus where all 
the streams meet ; and the Strado Etnea is the channel in which 
all converge. The population includes the nobility of this part 
of Sicily, who make it their capital— princes, dukes, marquises, 
and counts. I held up my head among the best of them. I am 
a major, in my passport ; and this was, of course, a title of honor, 
in Europe as well as in America. 

Catania rests, as men rest—on dangerous ground ; fires are 
beneath it, and a mountain, ready to overwhelm it, above. Yet, 
men live here, and laugh, too—and at very moderate jokes, as 
I tested at the theatre. The Prima Donna lived at Abbati’s, 
and sent a ticket, with compliments, to the lady I wrote of ; and 
to the theatre we went. ‘The Prima Donna was a fair woman to 
behold, and a good actress ; and a singer, almost incomparable ; 
but she sustained the whole company herself. I may not call it 
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miserable, for they seemed merry rogues ; but there was neither 
tragedy nor comedy among them. [I advised the Donna to go 
to the United States — assuring her that fame would be her ser- 
vant, and fortune, her tributary. I gave hints — inuendos — that 
the President, or at least his Vice, might be among her ad- 
mirers, and that she might not only be Queen but Regent. 

The Museum of the Prince of Biscari is one of the most val- 
uable in Kurope — especially in sculpture and Etruscan vases. 
Many of the articles were found at Catania, which is a most an- 
cient city, and has a Roman theatre and amphiteatre. 

On the fourth day of my residence, I was invited to visit the 
Cellerajo of the Benedictine Convent, il] Padre Anselmo Adorno. 
The monastery is more splendid than the palace at Naples — the 
most splendid edifice [ had ever seen ; a wilderness of marble 
avenues. ‘Ihe church is one of the best in Europe, and the 
organ acknowledges no superior. ‘The organist played for us, and 
it was like fifty bands of music. ‘The possessions of these lowly 
monks are immense ; but, thank fortune, their debts are consid- 
erable. ‘They dispense charity, such as it is ; on certain days, 
they bestow a loaf of bread to all who will come and take it. 
I beheld the distribution in the yard. Every one who entered 
received his loaf at the gate, and was passed over to the square. 
Every child had half a loaf. The Janitor was a monk, whose 
beard had outgrown his humanity. I remarked, that he gave 
to a young woman a loaf for herself, but refused the usual 
half loaf to an infant, that she carried in her arms. In fact, the 
churl bestowed upon her a couple of thwacks with his baton ; and 
opening her shawl, he disclosed a couple of dolls, carried for the 
sake of their rations. 

If a gentleman or lady would buy a pair of silk stockings, let 
him or her come to Catania — where they will find the best, and 
where they will find the prettiest specimens of amber, in all forms. 
Ifa professor of Pastorals would buy an old Theocritus, he may 
do it here: and if an adventurous voyager would ascend tna, 
as high as his hardihood and the snow permits, let him apply to 
Abbati— who knows the mountain as well as any man, and who 
is the very best guide.to the summit. If he himself cannot go, 
he will send Ruggiero, his trusty, if not well-beloved, boot- 
black — who is pretty well acquainted with topography. ‘To this 
substitute, I committed myself for a day, to ascend a dozen miles 
to Nicolosi— the highest village up the mountain. We were 
carried by mules, and, for the first time, I mounted that stately 
beast. In an hour, we looked back on city, shores, and sea— 
a glorious prospect ! fertility and desolation were side by side— 
_ fields and vineyards, by the adjoining blackened tracts of 
ava. 
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At Nicolosi, men breathe a pure and invigorating air ; yet, it 
is the abode of a physician, — Doctor Gemmelaro, — a fat phi- 
losopher ; and from his size, probably a descendant of the ancient 
race — or the last of the Cyclops. He has, however, two eyes, 
with which he is wont to watch the crater, in a manner that has 
acquired for him the title, accuratissimo scrutinatore di Etna. 
He has published a chart, and several accounts of the eruptions. 
tna is his post — his freehold ; he knows the state of the fur- 
naces below, as well as a baker knows the heat of his oven. 
He is the ‘Old Man of the Mountain ;’ he is of the bulk that 
befits one who studies such vast masses ; he is wedded to AXtna— 
a spouse somewhat turbulent — something of a brimstone. He 
would be nothing without “tna, and the mountain would be less 
without him. He delights in fire, like a salamander ; and is in 
the best of spirits when the mountain is in an ill humor, and threat- 
ens an explosion. Fire is his element ; and for this only, will 
he quit his post on the mountain. When the volcanic islands ap- 
peared, a few years ago, he made an immediate voyage to see 
what the fire was doing among the waters. Since then, he has 
breathed the air of the mountain. 

He spoke rapturously of the virtues of Peruvian bark —of 
which he had expended his last powder. ‘The shops at Catania, 
he said, furnished only an imitation, and no American ships had 
of late arrived, from which he could beg. Luckily, I had a quan- 
tity, which I left for him with Abbati, and quitted him, loaded with 
thanks and specimens of lava. 

Etna is a vast cone ; but it is covered on all sides with smaller 
cones —it is a mountain, covered with mountains. One of these, 
above Nicolosi, we ascended — and were rewarded by the vast, 
illimitable prospect. It was a mountain, formed, as the others 
were, by eruptions ; and the crater was a deep dell, of three or 
four acres. 

We had now come fourteen miles, and the summit appeared as 
far from us as at Catania. It is a vast projection from the earth’s 
surface ; and its shadow, against the rising sun, extends a pyra- 
mid of shade over Sicily. Yet, compared with ‘ the great globe 
itself,’ it is but as one of the minute granulations over the skin of 


an orange. 
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THE ART OF PACKING. 


OF all God’s workes, which doe this worlde adorne, 
There is no one more fair and excellent 
Than is man’s body, both for power and forme, 
Whiles it is kept in sober government ; 
But none, that is more fowle and indecent 
Distempered by misrule and passions base, 
It grows a monster ; and incontinent 
Doth lose its dignity and native grace : 
Behold, who list, both one and other in this place ! SPENSER. 
Faery Queen. Book Il. Canto 9, Stanza first. 


So this is Boston. What a beautiful prospect! Spires point- 
ing to the sky ; glittering roofs, reflecting the rays of the sun ; 
the red brick-wall, with its ornamented window ; the green lawn, 
amidst the streets and surrounding blocks —like one smile on 
the cheek of a misanthrope ; while the dome of the state-house, 
like the monarchy to which our republic is tending, rises and 
crowns the whole. ‘This is Boston ; where the wise, the beau- 
tiful, and the brave, meet together ; where they smile and betray ; 
get rich and become poor ; starve, in the midst of plenty, and 
sing, on the borders of despair. Here are feasts and sermons, 
fiddlers and statesmen, orators and rope dancers, theatres and 
churches. The surface is pleasant enough; it looks like the 
paradise of New-England. But, O that I could walk, like an 
invisible spirit, through all these apartments, and learn the destiny 


. of all their tenants! O that I could sail over this city, like an 


i ae 


angel on some light summer-cloud, and look through the roofs of 
the several buildings and see what they are doing! It would be 
anew chapter in the volume of human nature. 

I have often thought what a fine thing it would be to unite the 
characters of a nurse and a philosopher. A philosopher speculates 
on human nature, and fails for want of materials ; instead of real 
character, he is often reduced to give us the strange fictions of 
his own brain ; which, like oranges and pears formed of stone, 
look too beautiful to be true, and are found to be false when we 
come to eat them. I think I have seen, while walking down 
Washington street, in one of the windows, a fair being cut off at 
the waist, with the skin of a woman and the whiskers of a man — 
with a face unnaturally beautiful ; and with the sweetest white 
and red, so horribly mixed as to give the passenger, as he sur- 
veys it, the chill of death. I have often started at it, as if it were 
a ghost ; for it always makes me think of a ghost, notwithstanding 
its florid complexion. But it will serve for a comparison ; and 
I say, then, that sweet, ugly, red, pale, blooming, dying and dead 
wax-figure, (I wish the Mayor would remove it, as a nuisance ) 
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reminds me of many characters | have seen drawn with the most 
unnatural skill, by those ingenious philosophers who have studied 
human nature only in their closets. 

But, how is it with the nurse? If you hear her story, you will 
find she was born to better days. She was the daughter ofa 
clergyman ; she married a sea-captain; her husband went to 
sea — was unfortunate, and died — and left her with four or five 
children on her hands ; she was convinced she must do some- 
thing ; and, after a long struggle between pride and despair — with 
poverty to hold the scales, and necessity to watch the beam — she 
at last took up the business of being nurse in the best families. 
Thus, her own experience has initiated her into life. She has 
seen it on its dark side, which Seneca says is its true side. 
Then, she goes into all sorts of families. She sees the fond hus- 
band, the jealous husband, the true husband, and the crab-stick, 
who hardly deserves the name of a husband. She sees the kind 
wife and the cross wife; the slut and the vixen; the London 
doll and the human doll; the young seraph, rich in nature’s 
charms ; and the poor creature, whose only charms were the 
forty thousand charms paid by her father, and lodged in the bank. 
She sees how children are managed, from the first swaddling- 
bands, that confine their limbs and roast them to deatin, to the last 


distortions of nature, by which the son comes out a laced fop, : 


and the daughter, as Shakspeare has it, a laced and lost mutton. 
Besides, a nurse is a sort of lady at large, whom the generosity 
of the Bostonian pays for doing nothing. She has time to spec- 
ulate ; and when she drops the pill, she may as well take the pen ; 
and pouring a little ink into a gallipot, she has only to be, what 
Dr. Bacon says man should be, the minister and interpreter of 
nature. OQ, if I could strike the serpents, with my prophetic staff, 
which Tiresias found in the woods — 


Nam duo magnorum viridi coeuntia silva 
Corpora serpentum baculi violaverat ictu 
Deque viro factus (mirabile) femina — 


I would turn nurse as soon as I turned woman, and write such pa- 
pers as Addison might envy, and even the stockholders of the 
insurance offices might read. 

My grandfather owned a pasture, and round that pasture he 
wished to build a wall ; and being a fat man himself, though not 
a very rich one, old and past labor, he employed the Stones to 
do it. Isee I have unconsciously made a riddle, while I was 
intending only a comparison ; what I mean is, that he employed 
several professed wall-makers, whose names were Stone, to build 
his wall. In my grandfather’s pasture, there were some stones, (a8 
in your city, there are some skulls which defy all the laws of crani- 
ology to class them) which seemed to defy all human masonry to 
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find a place for them, in a wall where order is earth’s first law as 
well as Heaven’s. There are crooked stones, as well as crooked 
sticks, both in the natural and moral world. And Yet, such was 
the consummate skill, with which these stones were placed by 
the Stones, (you will now understand my riddle and pardon my 
pun) that the wall, when finished, appeared to the little, black- 
haired, felt-hatted, bare-footed boy, (for, in my father’s family, 
there were more gentlemen than shoes—as Dr. Johnson found 
in Scotland) I say, the wall appeared to the boy, who looked on 
asa spectator, to rise into order and beauty, by the mere art 
of packing. 

Well, sir— why can we not pack mankind with the same skill ? 
Is it not as desirable to see a happy society as it is to erecta 
beautiful wall? Are not flesh and blood and bones and sin- 
ews and tears and smiles and hearts and souls, of as much 
importance as crooked or mishapen stones ? Shame on our be- 
nevolence, and shame on our skill! I fear these ignorant wall- 
makers will rise up in judgment against us. Their works will 
not condemn them, and ours will. 

Sir, | always enter your city with my mouth open, and I 
always leave it with my eyes shut ; or, to speak without a meta- 
phor, I always enter it with admiration, and come away with 
tears. So much outward happiness, and so much real misery ! 
There are pale cheeks, sunken eyes, and broken hearts! There 
is the widow, whom despair has driven to intemperance ; and 
there the harlot, whom seduction has rifled of her charms ; there 
is the poor man, who always must be poor ; and there is the dis- 
appointed father and the blasted son. ‘There are thousands, 
whose garments become thinner as the cold increases, and whose 
fuel is exhausted ere the winter has begun. They suffer ; they 
beg; they steal; they famish; they drink; they sicken, and 
they die. Yes, they die by poverty, with opulence all around 
them ; and, what is worse, their condition is made hopeless, not 
by your neglect of them, but by your cruel charities. ‘Two 
thirds of the charities, which are performed in Boston, are doing 
positive harm. They are breaking down that spirit of self- 
respect and self-exertion, without which, man sinks into a slug- 
gish animal, and becomes far the most filthy reptile that crawls 
on the earth’s execrated dust. As to our charitable societies, 
I almost wish, (and the adverb will give me an avenue to recant, 
if I am wrong) I almost wish, that they were sunk into the sea, 
never more to rise. Charity, which is managed by trusteeship, 
ls, very generally, acurse. The truth is, when a man gives — 
it 1s the law of God — he must give his attention, his judgment, 
his skill, his time as well as his money. He must lay a tax upon 
his indolence as well as his purse. He must go into the abodes 
of misery, and bring his delicate nerves to actual inspection of 
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their wants and claims. He must give, in such a way as to pro- 
mote happiness, and not to perpetuate crime. 
There is a way of packing society — I am sure of it — better 


than it is now arranged. ‘The prizes of life ought to be equalized, - 


and held up to the encouragement of all. Moderate fortunes, com- 
fort, happiness ; a little parlor, with a little fire ; bpead, without 
luxuries, and water without wine ; a wife, neatly but not gaudily 
dressed ; and children, well-disciplined and sent to school — 
taught to be assueti parvo, content with little. These rewards 
ought to be within the compass of every young man, who is wil- 
ling to become a good citizen. Not that | am calling for agrarian 
or sumptuary laws ; but, I wish that, in our manners and in our 
morals, we could feel the importance of equalizing the prizes of 
life ; and not drawing away the little rivulets of the country, which 
distribute the waters and diffuse the verdure, to form one great 
river, which never benefit us when it is regular, and only spreads 
destruction when it overflows. 

There are some evils in the world, which we only see in 
their efflorescence, but never trace them to their root. We try 
to reform them, but we begin at the wrong end. ‘The best men 
have deeply lamented the vast extent to which prostitution and 
licentiousness are spread in all our great cities. ‘Thousands of 
females, formed to be mothers and virtuous wives, and in whose 
hearts the kind affections and constant attachments might have 
been cultivated, are sacrificed-to this most insidious and destruc- 
tive vice. What is a woman when her main principle is broken 
down? How faded! how lost! how transformed ! how loath- 
some and vile! ‘Take the innocent virgin of eighteen, and com- 
pare her with the old harlot of twenty-five. ‘The downcast eye 
of the one speaks modesty, tenderness, respect ; her cheeks red- 
den at the thought of crime ; and she weeps freely and sincerely 
at the tale of wo. ‘The other !— But I cannot paint the disgust- 
ing character. She hardly seems to be of the same species. In 
a word, as fallen angels become devils, so a fallen woman becomes 
something worse. Seduced herself, she lives by seducing others ; 
and while she sins herself, she is the minister of divine vengeance, 
multiplying the crime and retaliating the punishment. . 

But what is the source of this evil ? Is it, that the false Florio 
misled the fair and frail Cynthia, and another name was added to 
the long list of the victims of sensibility ? Will you charge the 
prevalence of this crime on the passions of men? ‘These passions 
were implanted by God as the sacred bonds of society, and may 
be directed in their right channel. No; the awful extent of this 
crime, in great cities, arises from the wretched mode in whic 
men are packed together. A few great nabobs run away with all 
the profits of business. A few houses among the merchants en- 
gross the trade ; a few lawyers plead the causes ; a few physicians 
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take the fees ; a few mechanics do the work ; and there is a long, 
hopeless vista of exclusion for a young man. ‘These rich men 
sét the tone of fashionable living so high, that there are thousands 
who will not marry until they can live in the established style. 
Fhe consequence is, celibacy becomes frequent and vice in- 
creases. L¥épend upon it, marriage must be both early and com- 
mon, or tliere is no cure for vice. JI am no believer in Malthus. 
His book isa tissue of nonsense, from the preface to the ap- 
pendix. Nature pours forth her provisions with the amplitude of 
her author, and the feast becomes parsimonious solely by the folly 
of man.* 

The dreadful doctrines delivered at the Federal Street 'Thea- 
tre, are, in my opinion, but the developements of an opposite 
extreme. God forbid, that I should say one word to encourage 
vice ; and still less, vice so comprehensive ; and last of all, vice 
which acts on system. But, where you have a frozen north pole, 
you must have, in other latitudes, a south pole equally frozen. 
‘Abner Kneeland is but the antithesis of the Hon. Mr. — , whom- 
soever you please. Where there is a monied aristocracy, agra- 
rian principles will appear as the natural opposites. This is the 
eternal law of -political society, and it would be well for us to 
learn its existence. If the trees of the forest would preserve 
their lofty honors, they must voluntarily bow their aerial heads, 
and Jet the little shrubs below rise up and feel the sun. 

In concluding this communication, | would humbly suggest to 
any good citizen, who wishes to be charitable, whether it would 
not be best to withdraw all those charities which tend to foster a 
cast — to give a little more, in such a way as to encourage en- 
terprise and confirm virtue — to open the race to the feeble, and 
encourage them to run and win the reward. ‘The best charity is 
that which has the least of the name. When you give employment, 
you give frugality, exertion, temperance, self-respect, self-exer- 
tion ; every virtue of every name. But it is a poor compensa- 
tion for him, who has made his fortune by crowding out almost 
every competition, and grinding the poor in the dust, to satisfy 
his conscience by throwing around a few dollars, which reward 
beggary, multiply the beggars, and are tending to plunge his 
country into confusion and despair. 

These remarks are designed to foster no foolish extremes. 
The rich and the poor will always exist in the land. The writer 


*Take one instance of the fallacy of this writer. ‘There is a limit to the in- 
crease of the human species, let them marry and multiply as fast as they can.’ 
But no agriculturist has ventured to say, with all the improvements of skiil, actual 
and possible, what is the utmost Jimit to the abundance of increase in a single acre. 
So that, Malthus has undertaken to say that a measured line is longer than a line 
which must always be unmeasurable ich is next to_comparing the finite and 
infinite together, and saying, the smallest is the greatest. So much for political 
mathematics. 
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is well aware, that liberty and equality, in the true sense of these 
terms, is utterly inconsistent with the conclusions which have 
been drawn from them. Liberty is the liberty of doing right, and 
equality is an equality of rights, and not of possessions. An 
agrarian law is at once the greatest tyranny and a direct violation 
of the only true and practical equality. Ali I mean to say, is that, 
in our social system, our laws and our manners, our morals and 
our reason, should go to discourage, by their united influence, 
great inequalities in fortune, before whose sure and silent influence, 
happiness must retire, virtue be corrupted and freedom fall. 





THE ROSE IN WINTER. 


BY MIs88S H. F. GOULD. 


O, why do I hold thee, my fair, only rose, 
My bright little treasure — so dear ; 

And love thee a thousand times better than those, 
In thousands, that lately were here? 


Because, like a friend, when the many depart, 
As fortune’s cold storms gather round, 

Till all from without chills the desolate heart, 
My sweet winter flower, thou art found ! 


Because, that for me thou hast budded and blown, 
I look with such fondness on thee — 

That, while I ’ve no other, I call thee my own, 
And feel, thou art living for me. 


I know thee. I’ve studied thy delicate form, 
Till reared from the root to the flower 
That opens to-day, in a season of storm, 
To brighten so dreary an hour. 


How could I so lavishly scatter my sight 
On those, that the gay summer-sun 

Had nursed with his beams, when I find such delight, 
From having and loving but one? 


And while thou dost modestly blush at the praise, 
That thus I in secret bestow, 

It heightens thy beauty, and only can raise 
The strain, high and higher to flow. 


Although thou must droop, as our dearest ones will, 
Ill tenderly watch thy decline — 

And, in thy sad moments, I'’ll cherish thee still, 
Because thou hast cheered me in mine. 


Then, hallowed like dust of a friend in the tomb, 
il lay thy pale leaves safe away, 

Where memory often shall give them the bloom 
That brightened my dark winter day. 
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LIFE OF CRABBE.* 


WE love to read the lives of poets, for they are poems them- 
selves ; sometimes stately epics, — sometimes tearful trage- 
dies, —sometimes passionate lyrics, —sometimes fierce satires ; 
sometimes cold, didactic essays. We can generally trace a family 
likeness, between a man’s personal adventures and his writings, 
so that they mutually illustrate each other, and one cannot be un- 
derstood without the other. In reading the biographies of poets, 
we have often occasion to remark, that the web of their lives 
seems to have been woven in such a way as to give the utmost 
possible developement to their poetical nature. We will not 
illustrate this observation by examples, nor attempt to account for 
it, but content ‘ourselves with a simple statement of the fact. 

Crabbe is one of those poets to whom little of personal inter- 
est has attached. He has been known only by his personal 
works, and not by his familiar letters— by personal anecdotes 
and the details of his every-day life. Thousands, that have ad- 
mired the poet, have known and cared little about the man. His 
writings have not been egotistical — (we use the word in its strict 
sense) that is to say, he has not talked about himself in them, 
and consequently he has not excited much curiosity to know 
whether (we quote Addison’s delicate humor) he was ‘a black 
or a fair man, — of a mild or choleric disposition, — married, or 
a bachelor — with other particulars, of the like nature, that con- 
duce very much to the right understanding of an author.’ His 
poetry, too, is of that character which makes it generally popular 
with intellectual persons, without awakening an absorbing and ex- 
clusive admiration. His strong sense, the Teniers-like truth of 
his pictures, his skilful dissection of the passions, his unpretend- 
ing pathos, and his profound knowledge of human nature in cer- 
tain aspects, have made his poems interesting to all well-balanced 
minds, — though there might be a difference of opinion as to the 
rank to which he was entitled among his tuneful brethren, living 
and dead. But, he is not the founder of a new school of poetry, 
and has no spick-and-span theory of his own to maintain. He 
has no enthusiastic knot of admirers, contending against a host 
of doubters and scoffers, — whose admiration is fanned by the 
breath of opposition, and who are as extravagant in defence as 
the majority in attack. An unpopular man has, generally, de- . 
voted friends——an unpopular poet, (supposing, of course, that 


* Life of Rev. George Crabbe, L.L.B. By his son, Rev. George Crabbe, A. M. 
Republished, from the London edition, by James Munroe & Co. Cambridge and 
m. 1 vol. 
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there is true power) has devoted partizans, whose attachment is 
stimulated by contradiction, and fed by the pride of opinion. 

The biography of Crabbe contains few events, for there were 
few to record. for more than forty years, he led the peaceful and 
monotonous life of a country clergyman, whose even current was 
broken by nothing more eventful than a visit to London. Dur- 
ing. all this time, his mind was invariably active and progressive ; 
but never feverishly restless, nor passing from fits of sudden and 
convulsive energy to long intervals of sluggish repose. His du- 
ties, as a pastor, brought him in contact with great varieties of 
character, and furnished him with valuable poetical hints, which 
his quiet life and contemplative habits permitted to rest in his 
mind until they had grown into perfect pictures. He wrote, to 
give relief to a fuil mind, and not to supply an expectant printer’s 
devil with copy —a task, about as hard to an overworked author, 
as it was to the magicians of the middle ages to find constant 
employment for the real demons, whom their potent art had 
evoked, and who would, as soon as their hands were idle, have 
torn their mortal master to pieces. Besides his literary avoca- 
tions, he gave much time and attention to botany and geology — 
studies, which not only employ the mind, but soothe and elevate 
it to aremarkable degree. So that his circumstances, his pro- 
fession, his occupations of mind and body, seem to have been 
ordained and contrived, so to speak, in such a way as to enable 
him to work his peculiar vein of poetry to the best possible ad- 
vantage. No one can read his poems, now that his life is before 
the public, without feeling that the man was congenial to the 
sphere in which he was placed, and that his mind thrived upon 
its natural food. ‘There is no struggle, no unrest, no unsat- 
isfied yearnings, no chafing against the iron bars, which a ruth- 
less destiny has interposed between the imprisoned soul and its 
desired world. Sunshine is without and peace within. 

Such was the character of his life, from his early manhood u- 
til his death ; but his earlier years wore a different aspect. ‘They 
were years of poverty, of struggle, of sorrow, of hope de- 
ferred, which makes the heart sick. His parents were re- 
moved by but few degrees from indigence ; his friends were 
few, and able to do little for him ; his intellectual advantages very 
slender’; and, like most poets, he was not endowed with the 
indefinable faculty of getting on. ‘The sensitiveness and delicacy 
of the poetical temperament are fatal obstacles to worldly suc- 
cess. In the year 1780, we find him — disgusted with his pro- 
fession, (that of a surgeon) for which he had few natural qualif- 
cations, and in which he had been imperfectly trained — proceed- 
ing to London, as a literary adventurer, with a light heart and 
a lighter purse. In that vast, living world, he had hardly an ac- 
quaintance ; certainly not one who could have given him the 
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least assistance in the object of his visit. His experiences were 
like those of all nameless and friendless literary adventurers — 
the same record of heart-breaking disappointments, — of wounded 
pride and outraged sensibility. He saw his brilliant hopes go 
out, one by one, like extinguished torches ; he saw the stern re- 
ality of his condition coming more closely to him every day, — 
encroaching more and more, like some remorseless sea, upon the 
fairy land, which his imagination had shaped and colored with 
the hues of the morning ;—he felt the clutch of ruin growing 
tighter every moment. He has left to the world a plain and un- 
adorned statement of his feelings during that year of bitterness — 
every hour of which was darker than the preceding one ; and the 
annals of literature might be searched in vain for anything at once 
more touching and elevating. ‘There is an unpretending heroism 
in his journal, which makes it most valuable as a moral lesson, 
and which administers a grave rebuke to those men of genius who 
indulge in querulous complaints and peevish denunciations, when- 
ever the world does not value them so highly as they do them- 
selves. He never complains, — never frets, — never raves, — 
never despairs. A serene confidence and a religious faith bear 
him up, in a manner and to an extent almost inconceivable. The 
attitude which his soul assumes, while the storm is howling around 
him, is full of moral sublimity. This seems a strong expression 
to apply to an unsuccessful young surgeon, who had gone up to 

London to gain his living by his wits, —and who, as yet, had 

done nothing to distinguish himself from the herd of scribblers, 

who flutter for a moment, and pass away and are seen no more, — 

but, when we withdraw the veil of outward circumstances, and 

look at the heart and mind of this lonely and forlorn young man, 

and see the unpretending fortitude, the unshaken religious trust, 

the untainted benevolence and sympathy with his race, it becomes 

but faint praise. 

As is generally known, Crabbe was rescued from his gloom 
and wretchedness by the active kindness of Edmund Burke, 
whose delicate and effectual benevolence confers new lustre upon 
his illustrious name. How delightful is such an incident in the 
life of a great man, —and how much it lessens the interval which, 
intellectually, separates him from common men! ‘The genius 
and eloquence of Burke can be appreciated by only a small mi- 
nority of the human race ; but every heart can throb in generous 
sympathy with the feeling, which made him extend a helping 
hand to a friendless and desolate young scholar. In such glory, 
there is none of the alloy which mingles more or less with intel- 
lectual triumphs — none of the sneers of open enemies, and the 
scanty praise of envious friends ; it is sunshine without shade — 
the palm without the dust. Of Edmund Burke, as the assailant 
of Warren Hastings, and the champion in the attack upon the 

VOL. VIII. 28 
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‘ principles of the French Revolution, there may be a difference 
of opinion; but Idmund Burke, as the friend and patron of 
Crabbe, no one can contemplate without admiration. In the be- 
nevolence of his conduct, there was no mixture of those impure 
motives, which sometimes makes us suspend the sentence of ap- 
probation which we are about to pass upon a good deed ora 
brilliant action. The great statesman could hardly have supposed 
it possible, that the obscure adventurer, who appealed to his kind- 
ness, was destined to take so high a rank in the literature of his 
country, and was to be the instrument in conferring so much 
honor upon himself. Happy are they who have such opportuni- 
ties extended to them — happier are they who have the will and 
the power to avail themselves of them. 

It is easy to see that Crabbe was ordained, for wise purposes, 
to pass through a youth of fiery trial. A certain amount of suf- 
fering is essential to a manly character and intellectual strength ; 
and those afflictions, which come in the earlier portions of life, 
while the unexhausted energies of nature are able to prevent the 
spirit from being crushed by their weight, never fail to produce 
the most salutary effects upon the mind and heart. The genius 
of Crabbe was severe, even to sternness ; and had his life been 
one of uniform success, and had he never felt the shafts of pain 
rankling in his own breast, his poetry would probably have been 
too rigid and austere, and we should have missed the deep and 
tender sympathy with human suffering, which pervades it and 
meets us at every turn. ‘True sensibility, which is as far re- 
moved from the mawkish weakness, which is its counterfeit, as 
it is from brutish indifference, can only be learned in the school 
of affliction, and by the harsh discipline of disappointment ; and 
the poet who has it not, may despair of attaining the higher tr- 
umphs of his art. 

The present biography of Crabbe is a very satisfactory one — 
giving us enough of personal details to bring before us a lively 
image of the man, and not spreading out every minute peculiarity 
or petty individual trait. There should be a veil somewhere, 
even in the case of the most eminent men, that the world may 
not gaze upon the utter nakedness of a human soul. The biog: 
rapher does not speak of the literary productions of his father 
with the enthusiasm, which would have been natural in a son; 
and his views of his personal character appear to be dictated by 
a spirit of severe truth and exact justice. He seems sometimes 
to be struggling against his natural partiality and affection, and 
to use language more cautious and less warm than an acquaintance 
or friend would have done. This gives great authority to his 
statements, and lead us to repose implicit confidence in the 
book —an advantage, which much more than makes up for 
what might have gained, if he had been occasionally more fer- 
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vent, eloquent and enthusiastic, and poured out his soul in a 
more liberal tide. He represents his father as a person of strong 
affections, pure tastes, and great simplicity of character, all 
of which might have been conjectured from his writings. His 
habits were retired and contemplative, partly from the natural 
bent of his mind, and partly from not having been accustomed, 
in his youth, to mingle much in society. His conversational pow- 
ers were not remarkable, and would never have betrayed the 
great poet. ‘T'here was, in his mind, that principle of repose, 
which is essential to real strength. He was not in a state of per- 
petual oscillation between the height of rapture and the depths 
of despair. He had that strong good sense and just estimate of 
things, which, both Horace and reason tell us, are the source of 
good writing. He was at peace with himself and contented with 
his lot. He never murmurs or repines because his fate had cast 
him in an obscure parish, and with a merely decent income, — 
but performed his humble duties as if the world contained nothing 
higher or more desirable. He enjoyed life to the last, afford- 
ing a practical refutation to that monstrous absurdity, that the pos- 
session of genius ensures unhappiness, and that the gifted must 
necessarily be miserable. He had no uneasy love of notoriety to 
keep him constantly restless, and to make it a sort of necessity 
for him to be perpetually before the public. Poetry was to him 
its own reward, and he seemed satisfied with the possession of 
genius and viewed its prizes and triumphs with comparative indif- 
ference. Buta small portion of what he wrote was ever pub- 
lished, and he made more than one bonfire of his manuscripts ; 
and when he did publish, it was generally from some peculiar cir- 
cumstances rendering it a duty to do so, and not from any innate 
and irrepressible craving for literary fame. He was consequently 
never elated or made giddy by his popularity, nor did he seem to 
value himself any. more because the public esteemed him so highly. 
He died at the ripe age of seventy-seven, after a short but 
painful illness, and with the tranquillity of one who had done his 
duty, and did not fear to render up his account. In his literary 
character, he had never sinned against truth, virtue and religion ; 
and all the personal relations of life he had sustained honorably 
and well. He had been a kind husband and father, a faithful 
friend, and a conscientious and devoted clergyman. Viewing 
him in his life and death, in his works and deeds, we may safely 
pronounce him, among the happiest of poets, as having enjoyed 
the rewards of genius and escaped its infirmities, and as having 
had the elements of his intellectual character so mingled and tem- 
pered, that nothing grew to excess, and, by its morbid prepon- 
derance, made the whole mind sick. He won the laurel and was 
not blasted by it; he drank freely of the waters of inspiration 
and found neither intoxication nor madness in the draught. 
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MR. WEBSTER. 


Turis is true liberty, where free-born men, 

Having to advise the people, may speak free ; 

Which he who can and will should have just praise, — 

He, who nor can nor will, may hold his peace, — 

What can be juster in a State than this ! EuRIPIDES. 


THE nomination of Mr. Webster will one day prove an epoch 
in history. ‘The selection of any candidate for the highest office 
in the republic must generally involve important results. But the 
nomination of this distinguished individual, at this particular crisis, 
cannot but be full of great and extraordinary consequences. We 
have dared to anticipate the fiat of posterity, but we have done so 
in no vain-glorious or presumptuous spirit. If Mr. Webster could 
be elected to the highest trust in this government, it needs no un- 
common insight into futurity, — indeed, needs only the most or- 
dinary acquaintance with the life and character of the man, —to 
foresee, that his administration would be one of the ablest and 
most illustrious that ever dignified the story of a free people. On 
the other hand, it is not success alone, that can impart to this 
nomination its most momentous interest. ‘The principles, upon 
which he must be elected, if elected at all, are so necessarily the 
very fabric and foundation of the State, — they have already sus- 
tained a shock so severe, and almost fatal, bearing down, every- 
where in its progress, the constitutional landmarks which our 
fathers planted in toil and blood, — the speedy re-instatement of 
these principles in the national councils is so clearly essential to 
the public safety and the public freedom, — the election of some 
great champion and defender of them, against the desperate and 
abandoned men, who are gambling away everything which ought 
to be dear to the people, to gratify their own selfish and sordid 
lusts, has become, at length, a matter of such pressing and in- 
tense importance, that the chances of a failure cannot be contem- 
plated without horror and dismay. Success would, indeed, renew 
our strength like the eagle’s ; but, amidst the doubts and fears 
and despondency of men, who shall venture to predict the whole 
awful, and perhaps forever, irreparable consequence of defeat! 
Another administration, based upon the same principles,—if prin- 
ciples they are, —which have distinguished the present ; another 
cabinet, constructed of the same, or similarly pliant and corrupt 
materials ; another executive, irresolute for good, and strong only 
in error ; another distribution of the ‘spoils of victory,’ to gratify 
the cupidity and to secure the services of greedy partizans, in- 
stead of providing for the public service such as would be safe- 
guards of the publi¢ weal ; another eight years’ system of per- 
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verse, reckless, intriguing and profligate mismanagement, — and 
what remains to us of all we have hitherto honored ? What, —but 
the fulfilment of our fears. What, but the abyss of our degrada- 
tion. What,— but that polluted page of history, which records us 
in the mournful catalogue of broken and lost republics. 

It is not enough, that the letter of the Constitution is preserved. 
It is not enough, that the ‘barren sceptre’ is wrested from his 
grasp, who is said to contemplate another resumption of that 
golden sorrow with such republican complacency. No lineal heir 
of his virtues can assume it, with safety to the State. The reign 
of evil must cease. ‘The career of grasping ambition must be 
checked. The corrupted sources of legislation must be cleansed 
and purified. ‘The minds and the hearts of the people must be 
disabused of the fatal delusions, which they have clasped to their 
bosoms, until the poison has gone far to insinuate itself into the 
very sluices of life. ‘The candidates for public office should be 
selected upon some better ground than servile adherence to the 
worst tactics of a party. They should execute their trusts upon 
higher considerations than mere personal aggrandizement. They 
should discharge their consciences of the delirious dream of 
selfish ambition. . ‘They should tear from their hearts that unholy 
veil, which shuts out the common welfare, and every noble object 
of human action, and leaves them to see only within, — the mean, 
petty and miserable workings of their own corrupt desires. ‘They 
should give to office something of its dignity. They should de- 
rive from it something better than its stains.. he fountains of 
public spirit and public honor should be unsealed, and their gen- 
erous streams let loose to refresh and fertilize the land. There 
must be some return to the plain virtues of the old republic, 
(and would to God, it might be speedy and thorough) or, even 
that nanie of Freedom, that all, which presumptuous ignorance, 
or something worse, has now left us, shall sound as a bitter mock- 
ery upon our lips ; and her voice, (sweetest of all human melodies) 
broken and dying, as it has lately been, shall at length sink into 
the utter silence of eternal death. If it should, indeed, come to 
this, —and the tendency of things points te no consequences 
more likely, — if we should, indeed, forfeit this great thing, called 
Liberty, —a possession so precious, that it constitutes the dear- 
est ingredient in every earthly good, without which, indeed, there 
is no real good, — if we, whose hearts may yet throb without de- 
grading fears, — whose eyes may yet glance from the broad earth 
to the unbounded heaven, and draw in something from every 
sympathy and association, that ever inspired the energies of the 
generous and the brave, —if we, endowed with the capacities 
of freemen, should wantonly or negligently tamper with this in- 
valuable blessing, this right of honest thought, this privilege of 
honorable action ; this charmed cup, which infuses all that is most 
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graceful and beautiful into life ; this burning thirst of the world’s 
prilgrims for an unbroken soul, and an unfettered conscience ; this 
vantage ground, so hardly won and so easily lost, by them that 
do the work negligently ; if this high gift of God should become 
to us a bauble and a name; if we should lose the understanding 
to appreciate, and the spirit to defend it, — shall we not be held 
to strict account ? How shall we answer it to the good men, 
who, on every hill-top and in every green field, have left their 
blood as a memorial that the oppressor had ceased ? How shall 
we answer it to posterity, who will demand the sacred inheritance 
at our hands ? 

It would not be possible to speak of the course of the present 
administration in too strong language. Its vices and its follies 
are beyond the flight of ordinary exaggeration. ‘The downward 
tendency of all things under its auspices, is its truest and severest 
commentary. ‘The niadness of trusting the direction of affairs in 
such hands has long been manifest to men of clear minds and 
sound hearts. Its ignorance, or its contempt of the _plainest 
principles of free institutions, has long been but too appa 
rent. ‘The difference between a despotism and a republican 
government is told in a single sentence. In the one, the public 
good is secured by the enlightened action of the people’s repre- 
sentatives, whose first responsibilities are to their country, their 
consciences, and to God ; in the other, the executive will is the 
paramount authority, sustained by a dominant party, leagued to 
their chief and to each other by motives of mutual and selfish 
interest. Under which system, this government has been lately 
administered, and under which it is preferable to live, are ques- 
tions which it will soon become this people very deeply to con- 
sider. ‘They cannot long continue ignorant of the true character 
of the party-leaders who have hitherto so strangely maintained the 
power which they so strangely acquired. ‘They will not alway: 
submit to an administration, which evidently has no more honest 
purpose than the indulgence of its own blind and headlong will. 
We are not willing to believe that the present administration is 
formed upon any definite and settled purpose of subverting the 
institutions of the country. ‘True, it would be no unjust susp! 
cion. ‘True, the whole course of its measures, if it does not 
absolutely indicate such a design, does directly and inevitably 
tend to no other possible result. But, there is one thing which 
we do most firmly believe ; that, in the pursuit of its own venge- 
ful and determined will, there is nothing in this country valuable 
enough to weigh a feather in the comparison. And is it not 
equally momentous to the people, is it not equally fatal to all that 
makes life worth possessing, if, for the gratification of such pur- 
poses, it would sacrifice the dearest privileges, the highest im 
munities, the purest institutions, the rights won with toil, the 
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charters sealed with blood,— would pervert the Constitution, tram- 
ple upon the laws, insult earth and dare Heaven ! 

Let it not be said, that we urge this subject in too vehement 
terms. We are well aware that some of the language which we 
employ, may sound strangely in the ears of a few honest but cool 
and cautious men. We are well aware that anything, but the 
calmest statement of the subject, might be deemed inexpe- 
dient, and perhaps impolitic, by those whose convenient rule 
of conduct is—‘ to beguile the time, look like the time.’ But, 
it is not for such men that we write. Their services may 
be valuable in their own way. But it is not thus, that the victory 
is to be won. The great enterprise which the constitutional 
party of this Commonwealth has undertaken, and for which we 
need and seek the co-operation of the friends of the Constitution 
and the laws everywhere, should have a rallying-call, to thrill 
upon the hearts of men like the echoes of battle. And, we thank 
God, there are those, everywhere throughout the broad land, who 
are, themselves, the strength and honor and glory of the state ; 
whose hearts have long been stirred by the same impulses that 
beat strong and warm in the homes of New-England ; men, who 
have felt that a crisis was rapidly approaching — terrible in its 
character, tremendous in its consequences, fatal to all good, 
unless it was met and resisted,—not by cold and indecisive 
calculations, but boldly, firmly, heartily, — with their best pow- 
ers and their noblest energies, by all such as love the sacred 
name of Country. It is upon such men, fearless, spirited, in- 
corrupt and intelligent, that the safety of the nation depends. 
It is through them, and by their exertions, that appeals and warn- 
ings must be reiterated in the ears of the people ; until they fully 
awake from the delusive security, in which they have been already 
too long reposing. There cannot be a doubt, that the people, — 
that great mass, so full of real strength, and so unconscious of its 
uses, —are friendly to the institutions of the country. But they 
have been most grossly deceived and misled. Their hearts are 
right, but their understandings have been clouded. [very pas- 
sion, every prejudice, every interest, which they have, or which 
they imagine themselves to possess, have been played upon, and 
brought to bear against those who have become the opponents of 
the administration, by the force of irresistible events. They 
have been taught to consider those their worst enemies who have 
been uniformly contending for popular rights. ‘They have been 
made to believe, that support of government is the true test of 
patriotism ; and have forgotten that a just jealousy of rulers is the 
best security of the ruled. They have been cajoled by the watch- 
words of liberty, into mistaking the shadow for the substance — 
the false image for the true divinity. ‘They have listened to the 
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flattering protestations of hollow friends, until the worst measures 
of the administration have seemed to them but honest errors ; and 
they were ready to believe that, whether sober or beside itself, 
it was equally for their cause. Thus has freedom always been 
destroyed. Slowly and imperceptibly, strength steals from the 
people to the government. [very day there is some new inva- 
sion of popular rights ; every day, some valuable privilege melts 
from the grasp of those who will not exert themselves for its 
security ; until, at length, the power becomes firmly established 
in the hands of the corrupt and unprincipled few, and the institu- 
tions of the country are miserably subverted. No matter how 
many centuries it may have required to build the State. No mat- 
ter what thought, what solicitude, what perils, what watchings, 
what painfulness, what sufferings, what deaths, or finally, what glo- 
rious hopes, may have consecrated its establishment, — an hour 
may lay it in the dust :— in spite of the prayers of martyrs offered 
upon the scaffold, and the blood of patriots shed upon the field, — 
in spite of reason and eloquence and prophet-voices, that, Cassan- 
dra-like, predicted, in vain, the ten-fold ruin which befalls those 
who believe not until sudden destruction cometh as a whirlwind. 

It is in this view of the subject, that good men have become 
too despondent respecting the preservation of popular rights. 
The course of history presents so melancholy a picture ; and 
their own experience, to a certain extent, so sadly justifies it, 
that it would be a wonder if the minds of reflecting men were not 
somewhat shaken. But we are of that number who entertain 
better hopes. The history of nations affords no just parallel 
to the character and condition of the people of these United 
States. We do not believe they will tamely forfeit all that has 
hitherto constituted their chief glory. If they must strike anew 
for liberty, the struggle will be fearful. It will be written in 
another and a bloodier page of the world’s annals. But let us 
not anticipate a contingency so terrible. ‘This life is not a con- 
dition of unmixed excellence. It is too much to expect, that 
evil principles will not always be actively engaged, demanding the 
constant and steadfast opposition of the friends of human good- 
ness. Heaven affords its aid to those who are resolute for the 
truth. ‘The combined forces of freedom, true to themselves, 
are irresistible to others. ‘The time has, indeed, arrived for 
them to collect their moral energies ; to come to the rescue of 
the national honor and the national institutions ; to stand together 
and unbroken around their country’s altars, and imploring the 
blessing of God upon a good cause, to live or die free amidst the 
memorials of their fathers’ glory. 

The nomination of Mr. WessTer by the Legislative Conven- 
tion of Massachusetts, and the cheerful echoes which have re- 
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sponded from every quarter of the land, shew, too plainly for 
mistake, the current and complexion of men’s thoughts. The 
next canvass for the presidency will assume more of a national 
character than any which has yet occurred. It will involve the de- 
cision of the most momentous political question, which could be 
presented to the consideration of a free people : — Whether that 
Constitution shall be maintained, which has proved the safeguard 
of the public liberty! ‘The decision of this question is in the 
hands of the people. They are beginning to awake to the dan- 
gers which encompass them ; and it is high time that the friends 
of the republic should call together and concentrate all their fac- 
ulties upon the thorough enlightenment of the public mind. Not 
by despondency, not by doubts and fears, can the noble under- 
taking be accomplished ; not by deploring the follies and vices 
of the times ; not by lamenting over the evils which are insepar- 
ably connected with popular forms of government ; but by giving, 
to the great work set before them, their best powers and thoughts 
and influences ; in a word, by devoting themselves and their’s to 
the service of their country, in the hour of her utmost need. 
It is, indeed, a great stake which demands their skill ; infinitely 
beyond every party feeling or local predilection. ‘That man must 
have but slightly considered the current of events, who regards 
this nomination in any other light than as a high national enter- 
prise. For ourselves, we care not where Mr. Webster may 
have displayed the first dawnings of his brilliant and honorable 
career. It matters nothing, in view of this question, whether he 
drew his first breath in a homely mansion of New-England, or 
amidst the untrampled forest-solitudes of the West. It is not the 
great man, but the great citizen, in whom we confide, — the 
American in heart, in soul, and in life; the honest and unde- 
viating republican; above the ordinary interests, that weigh 
down the faculties of ordinary men; beyond the fears or the 
enticements of party influences ; the wise and good statesman ; 
the pilot, ever at the helm, who, through the night and darkness, 
has kept his eye steadfastly fixed upon the light of the Constitu- 
tion, and contended with the storms of faction for his country’s 
honor, and her chartered rights. 

The claims of Mr. Webster, upon the people of these United 
States, are of a very uncommon character. His services have 
been of such a nature as to be very readily understood. Friends 
and foes alike have acknowledged the splendor of his wonderful 
abilities, and the great and unbending character of the man. 
Whenever danger, real or supposed, was abroad, he has been 
always at his post. According to his views of the public good, 
he has followed, throughout life, a direct, a noble and a manly 
course. If the question of his election could be left to the un- 
biassed decision of his countrymen, there could not remain a 
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doubt of his success. The American people are not, in our opin- 
ion, disposed to depreciate the talents and services of eminent 
citizens. On the contrary, there is a strong disposition to allow 
the just measure of reward to every description of merit. If they 
could determine this question, uninfluenced by the miserable in- 
trigues, which are corrupting the purity of elections, — that only 
source and security of popular rights, — we might hope every- 
thing from the justice of their judgment. As it is, we anticipate 
the best possible result. ‘There will be a sense of security in 
electing Mr. Webster, which the people cannot but feel. The 
illustrious talents, the firm integrity, the ardent patriotism, which 
have distinguished his career, would render him the pride and 
glory of the nation. His elevated views of the dignity and value 
of republican institutions, afford the surest pledge of his devotion 
to our best interests. On the brightest page of his country’s ju- 
risprudence, in the proudest annals of our national legislation, will 
be found the record of his fame. Wherever the voice of elo- 
quence has captivated the affections, or the name of Freedom has 
stirred the hearts of men, his name has become an honor anda 
praise. If the idea which we have formed of a republican Chief 
Magistrate be not falser than the falsest of all theories, we know 
of no man better suited than Mr. Webster to constitute the origi- 
nal of the picture. He should possess a mind capable of appre- 
ciating the principles upon which the government was established ; 
a clear view of the meaning of the Constitution ; a solemn vene- 
ration for the laws of the land. He should bring to his high re- 
sponsibilities the most fervent wishes for the welfare of the peo- 
ple committed to his charge. He should feel that, in comparison 
with their good, his own interests and his own wishes were but 
as the smallest dust of the balance. He should examine into the 
deepest recesses of his heart, and free himself from every im- 
pulse of selfish passion. The deliberate decision of the Legis- 
lature should, in general, constitute his only will. He should 
shrink from the least imagination of legislative interference. He 
should be above the reach of party prejudice and party manage- 
ment, and party influence ; above the desire of power; above 
corruption, above suspicion ; above all the base, low, groveling 
things, which fester in the hearts of ignoble men. It should be 
his chief concern to secure the perpetuity of our institutions. 
He should bring to his great office a deep sense of its duties. 
He should bring to ita clear mind and an upright heart. He should 
determine to discharge the highest trust upon earth with a con- 
science void of offence towards God and towards man. 

We believe Mr. Webster to be second to no man living in all 
the qualities which constitute a great and honest statesman. Itis 
no part of our design to enter, in this place, into an examination 
of his eminent public services. Posterity will appreciate them. 
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The world has already acknowledged their value. At home, we 
honor him most as the great champion of the Constitution ; freeing 
it, day by day, from the misty sophistries, with which ignorance 
and wickedness would envelope its noble features ; but distant 
nations have heard of him as the friend of freedom and of man, 
and have caught courage and hope from the beautiful overflowings 
of his eloquent and masculine mind. If Mr. Webster should be 
elected, what glorious anticipations might we not realize! His 
strong and manly character would at orce impart an elevated 
tone to the administration of the government. ‘The institutions 
of the country, under his friendly and intelligent auspices, would 
become re-established upon a still firmer basis, which the corrup- 
tions of many years would be unable to destroy. Liberal opin- 
ions, throughout the world, might count upon more encour- 
aging and permanent prospects. ‘The friends of freedom, who 
have long regarded this land as their only refuge, would hail his 
election to office, like the orient gladness of a newer and a brighter 
day. God forbid we should intimate that his failure would de- 
prive them of hope. The good and the brave are beyond the 
reach of events. An unseen power sustains their courage. Let 
them never despair. But, the better fortunes of this country are 
connected so indissolubly with the principles of the party which 
has nominated Mr. Webster ; the success of these principles is 
so absolutely necessary to the permanence of all that we count 
most valuable, that we hardly dare to anticipate the consequences 
of defeat. In such an event, it is not likely that any sudden or 
immediately observable changes would take place in the direction 
of affairs. But the leading partizans who would become fixed in 
power, are those who, excepting a solemn regard for their own 
private and peculiar interests, have as yet exhibited no other rule 
of conduct than blind devotion to the will of one man. The false 
notions of policy and government, lately introduced, would be- 
come still more deeply rooted. Still falser opinions would be 
sedulously propagated. All respect for the manners, the senti- 
ments and the principles of the republic, would gradually give 
way before the steady march of corruption. Old thrones, which 
shook for fear of our infancy, would bitterly laugh in derision of 
our manhood. Some strong hand would finally shake over us an 
iron sceptre, and we should go down to after times in the list of 
nations weak enough to trifle away those possessions which valor 
acquired, but which virtue only can maintain. 

For ourselves, we confess that we venerate the republican vir- 
tues and institutions of our fathers. We still value that great In- 
strument, for the sake of whose principles those good men haz- 
arded their ‘lives and fortunes and sacred honor.’ And the still 
greater instrument, — the fountain of every privilege ; the char- 
ter of our liberty, to whose construction the sages of another day 
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brought the deliberate wisdom and experience of all ages of the 
world ; the solemn testament to their children of all that their 
own blood purchased, — in our eyes it has Jost nothing whatever 
of its venerable and consecrated character. However its honest 
meaning may confound the sagacity and perplex the councils of 
evil-disposed men ; however its plain provisions may refuse to be 
accommodated to the present purposes or the future designs of 
the administration, — we cannot help thinking it is worth preserv- 
ing; and, if need be, still worth fighting for, before it shall be 
trampled in the dust. It were too late to say that the Constitu- 
tion is in peril. How grossly has it been violated! How wan- 
tonly, openly, deliberately violated! If there be an enemy of 
usurpation, let him hasten to the rescue! It cannot be, that we 
shall tamely submit. If we are anxious to save our country from 
that terrible train of evils, which wait upon anarchy and despot- 
ism, we must nerve our hearts now to do battle for the good cause. 
It is our own cause— the cause of our children, of freedom, of 
the world, of posterity. The struggle will not be in vain. Provi- 
dence does not altogether desert a nation, which is not thoroughly 
and utterly debased. Let us trust, that the Gop of our fathers 
will also be with us. Let us believe that, as in times past, He 
has raised up one who will be his servant to succor us in the evil 
days upon which we have fallen. Let us faithfully discharge our 
duty. Let not treason to our country weigh upon our hearts. 
Let us never submit to be slaves ! 


TO 





The dove that found no rest, 
To which her foot might cling, 
Turned to the ark her drooping breast, 
Turned back her weary wing ; 
Still the dark waters covered o’er 
All vestige of her promised home ; 
Yet, from the crested waves she bore 
An emblem of the rest to come. 


And thus, my weary soul, 
Upon the world’s wide sea, 
Tossed, as the stormy waters roll, 
Turns back, dear love, to thee ! 
Still thou art far, oh, far away, — 
And fainting hope grows like despair ; 
Yet, through the gloomy night, one ray 
Of starry promise glitters there. 
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EDITOR’S CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTER ON PHRENOLOGY. 


We cheerfully admit this letter from the author of the paper on phrenology, in the 
Christian Examiner, which has elicited the animadversions of a correspondent, in 
whose knowledge of his subject we entertain the most perfect confidence.* As far 
as our own acquaintance with phrenology extends, we are devout believers in its 
doctrines —true disciples of the Spurzheim school, warm advocates for the truths 
which it professes to teach. We cannot discover in its principles any incompati- 
bility with religious belief, and we do not think that the charge of materialism 
could be brought against it, with conscientiousness, by any one who had given to 
the subject that candid investigation which its importance demands. But, however 
deeply interested we may feel in its discussion, and however ardent to engage in 
the combat may be those who have the ability to be controversialists, this Maga- 
zine affords but a narrow arena ; it is impossible, on such small ground, to allot a 
space wide enough for.the lists. There is an excellent journal devoted to the ex- 
planation and further developement of this important science, which is the proper 
medium of communication. We do not believe that the highly respectable editors 
of the Christian Examiner are disposed to resume this subject ; and, though we 
willingly give place to the letter below, as coming from a contributor, on whose 
aid we set a high value, we decline, deferentially and respectfully, any fur- 
ther papers upon phrenology, which must occupy a greater number of pages than 
ean be devoted to any subject of se little general interest. 


To the Editor of the New-England Magazine. 


Mr. Eprror, 


You ask whether I have any objection to the appearance in your journal of a 
paper, written in reply to some remarks of mine in the ‘ Christian Examiner,’ on the 
subject of phrenology. Had I any such objection, it would be unbecoming in me 
to urge it ; but I have not the slightest. On the contrary, though for fear of being 
tempted into controversy I have made it a point to read none of them, I rejoice in 
such replies as the surest evidence that my poor efforts have answered their in- 
tent. I have no personal interest in phrenology, nor should I have assailed the 
doctrine but for the apparent countenance given to it in one or two previous num- 
bers of the journal in which I wrote. I was anxious to redeem a work, in whose 
religious character I am much interested, from the imputation of a philosophy 
which appeared to me to be so irreligious in its tendency. Do not misunderstand 
me. When I denounce phrenology as irreligieus in its tendency, I do not mean 
that its disciples are necessarily irreligious men. I am well aware that, though this 
system has spread chiefly among infidels, it has also been embraced by many pro- 
feasors and even teachers of religion. But this fact does not invalidate my charge. 
For, so great is the inconsequence, the want of discernment, and the inability to 
follow out to their legitimate consequence the opinions they adopt, among the 
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would-be philosophers of the day, that it is nothing uncommon for the same indi- 
vidual to embrace doctrines the most opposite and irreconcilable. Could the 
* half-reasoning’ phrenologist discern the remoter bearings of his own system, and 
did he dare to push his speculations to their final results, he would arrive, I think, 
at conclusions which, however they may co-exist in the same mind with the dogmas 
of Christianity, are utterly irreconcilable with its high philosophy. 

With regard to the paper in the ‘Examiner,’ although [ am convinced that my 
reasons against phrenology are unanswerable, I have no doubt that the reasoning, 
there used, may be answered, for there is no reasoning that may not be. I have 
no doubt, that apparent inaccuracies and discrepancies may be found in some of my 
statements ; for, though I examined slowly, I wrote rapidly, and perhaps did not 
always express myself with sufficient clearness. But this thought does not disturb 
me, for I well know that had J written ever so carefully, and reasoned ever so 
powerfully, I should not have convinced a single phrenologist. No reasoning ever 
yet converted any one to a belief to which he was not already pre-disposed, 
Truth is not the product of reasoning ; if it were, it might be manufactured to any 
amount by the mechanical operation of logic. It is not made by argument — it is 
a pure inspiration of the universal reason ; no chain of sequences can bind it —no 
sophistry can loose it. I hold, therefore, all argumentation, which is used for any 
other purpose than that of illustrating truths already discovered, as worse than use- 
less. ‘To prove, to demonstrate, is not to produce truth ; neither is failure in de- 
monstrating, an evidence of falsehood. In the Phedon of Plato, there are many 
inconclusive arguments ; and yet no believer, I presume, ever read that book with- 
out feeling his faith in immortality confirmed. 

As to abuse and vilification, I have nothing to apprehend on that score. In the 
hands of respectable opponents, such weapons are never found ; and in the hands 
of any other, they are powerless. 

One thing more. I think it but justice to myself to say, that I was once a be- 
liever in phrenology —I should rather say craniology — and that I am still disposed 
to admit a connection of concomitance, if not of causal dependence, between the 
formation of the head and those faculties, sentiments, and propensities, which be- 
long to man, considered merely as an animal of a higher order ; though I think 
this is a mere hypothesis, and am far from allowing it that absolute scientific cer- 
tainty and universality, which its supporters claim.* But, man is something 
more than an animal of a higher or the highest order; he is likewise an angelic 
nature and a son of God. ‘There belong to the spirit, that dwells in him, whole 
provinces and large kingdoms, which have nothing to do with his animal nature, or 
with the faculties that connect him with the outward world. 'To any knowledge 
or adequate conception of these regions, let not phrenology aspire. While, there- 
fore, considered simply, as an account of the animal, man, this doctrine seems to 
me not only harmless but plausible ; considered as the whole account of the whole 
man, I cannot but regard it as foolish and impious. Let its disciples confine them- 
selves to the cavities and protuberances and winding passages of the brain ; let 
them expound the true doctrine of the nerves, and tell whence they come and 
whither they go ; let them unfold the sublime philosophy of skulls, and explain how 
they should be shaped and handled and construed ; let them do this, and no one 
will listen more reverentially than myself. But when, from this stand, they under- 
take to reason concerning the mind —the spiritual mind —I cannot refrain from 
expressing my conviction that they have mistaken their way, and that what they 
are seeking is not to be found in this direction or in any other path of physical 
inquiry. F. H. H. 


*It was against this certainty and universality, that the physiological reasoning 
in the Examiner was chiefly aimed. 
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A LETTER FROM THE CAPITAL. 


We tv! here I am, Mr. Editor, in the metropolitan melee, and having been jos- 
tled about in parties and politics, ‘jactatus terra et alto,’ until | conceive myself to 
be saturated, if not satistied with the elements of the Central City, I proceed, ac- 
cording to promise, to copy the crayons of my diary for your edification, all crude 
as they are. 

In the outset, to be on fair terms with you, I must freely acknowledge myself 
disappointed in the place. We get a conception of it as a city, from various sour- 
ces, which there is nothing to sustain. Its name, its political destinations, the rush 
of people hither from all quarters of the Union, convey an impression of splendor 
and size, proportionate in the mind to the magnificence of the great nation of which 
it may be considered the miniature epitome. With such expectations you approach 
it, in the dreariest season, over the worst roads, and through a country which resem- 
bles the far-famed deserts of Arabia so closely, that | am disposed to believe our ven- 
erable Bedouin had reference to it when he promised to take refuge, under certain 
emergencies, in that desirable portion of the globe. Well; with this introduction, you 
come upon the Capitol at once. ‘That is a glorious structure, you are aware ; but it is 
not in a city, nor part of one. It stands by itself, as it should, in its majestic solitude— 
scorning connection or comparison with the rabble-rout of rickety old boarding-houses 
and vile groceries, which adorn the Avenue, on either side, for half a mile or wore — 
reminding one, for all the world, of an abortive attempt of your weak-kneed war- 
riors, on a muster-field, to ‘form a line,’ after dinner in dog-days! Not that all 
the buildings are upon this scale. There are spots of a city, here and there —rusty, 
but respectable looking fragments, that appear like pieces scattered from the explo- 
sion of a metropolitan meteor in the air. ‘The worst of it is the immensity of space 
which lies between and around them ; much of it, perhaps most, is ground unoc~- 
cupied in any way — desolate looking, dreary and dull to the eye. ‘The fields 
stretch away, after this fashion, on either hand, as you walk down the Avenue, 
level and sunny ; but the sense aches, with the dumb sterility and ruinous solitude 
of the vague expanse. It has no aspect, on the whole, of youthfulness. It looks 
more like the old shell of an ancient town —like some we read of in other countries. 
You know the explanation. It was no place for a city. There were no intrin- 
sic resources for it. Such as there were, were apparently over-estimated by the 
mind of its projector, who counted, unduly also, on the help of the government 
and the political position to improve it. It was said of him, by an intelligent Abbe, 
who was once resident here as a minister, that every great man has his. folly, like 
other men ; but, while others had spread their folly all over their lives, Washington 
seemed to have buried his, all together and at once, in the site of his favorite Capital. 

Everything, then, as you will already conceive, has the air of being forced, It is 
superficial and artificial. You can discern nothing like a New-England sort of at- 
tachment to the soil; no snugness ; no coimfort ; no inhabitiveness ; no esprit de 
corps; no genius loci; no disposition to improve. ‘The streets are great, vacant, 
staring highways. ‘The houses lookas if they were rented by people that had as 
lief be turned out tomorrow as not. No persons have flowers in the windows, or, 
generally, names on the doors. No lamps are lighted in the night-time, except about 
the localities, where the nation pays for the oil. ‘There is no reading-rooms worth 
noticing ; no decent restorateur ; no symptom, that I can discover, of public spirit, 
or private, either. The museum! the theatre! [ will not speak of them. Even 
the little luxury of a few o’er-branching trees has been denied the pilgrim, who 
pants, in summer, up and down the long, dusty, blistering walks of the Avenue. 
The ragged remains of a regiment of Lombardy-popiars, alone, expose their haggard 
shabbiness to the suffering citizen of a country, the variety and splendid beauty of 
whose forests are without a parallel, perhaps, upon earth. 

I have said nothing of the population, as yet. I have only to say, that it consorts 
well with the place —I speak with a reservation, of course, of a small proportion 
of old settlers, some of whom are among the excellent of the earth. But the 
general aspect, to a stranger, is motley, indeed; heterogeneous, to an extent 
unequalled, probably, considering the size of the city, except —no, I will make no 
exception, not even of watering towns. But, in all these, there is no place 
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independently of the people who visit it. The population without a character, 
is incidental to the population with one. But in Washington, there is little to 
choose, in this respect, between those who reside here, by courtesy, and those 
who resort here. "lhe residenters are established but for a short season, and for 
purposes, mostly, which are individual, isolated, foreign, and transient. They 
feel no interest in the location, nor in any who do, nor in each other. Even the 
Americans, — including such as come here for what the Dutchman called ‘ pishness,’ 
when he said it was only ‘cheating each other all day,’ —are, for the most part, 
either office-holders or office-hunters, worrying and working to hold on by a sinking 
salary, or to hunt one down. ‘They are speculators in the peltry of polities, (if that 
be not fur-fetched) and they have the lean and fidgety look, which belongs to the 
business —the look of gamblers, far gone. Multitudes, to be sure, come hither 
to see and hear ; and because it is fashionable ; or they have nothing to do at 
home. These are loungers and Jookers-on. They are harmless enough, I dare 
say, but they don’t help to give a character to a place which has no character of 
its own. ‘They help rather to dilute what there otherwise might be. They area 
vapid miscellany, mixed up with the fiery spirits, like boiled water with bad gin, 
They are gathered, of course, like every-body else here, from all the ends of the 
Union, and bring with them as great a variety of manners and dialect as of faces 
and dress. Gadsby’s is a small Babel ; and all Washington is only a bigger one. 

Think of a jam in such a place, and which is itself a/l a jam ; a thoroughfare, 
thronged with travelers ; a great entry to the Capitol and the White House. No- 
where is one more easily collected ; nowhere will it furnish more vividly the char- 
acteristics of such a collection. You want variety and vivacity and multitude, and 
these you will have here, by the bare opening of the door. ‘They will rush upon 
you as the Ostrogoths rushed upon Rome ; they have nothing else to do. To be 
sure, there is no heart in it, but that is not wanted. Habit takes the place of heart. 
It will do so, you know, in an animal quite inferior to man or woman. The 
steed of old Pulaski, (who was a great giver of alms) after his decease, always 
stood still in the road at the sight of a beggar. 

Well, then — here is a genuine jam ; the flood-gates have been let loose, and 
the invasion has poured in. Some are the more collect, and some the more select; 
but they are all, the best jams in the world. They are a ‘ vulgar fraction ’ (math- 
ematically — I mean nothing personal) of the great ‘ mixed number’ of Washing- 
ton, ‘ reduced ’ to its ‘ lowest terms’ ; nothing much smaller is thought of. It isa 
tincture of the world. The essence of everything is in the cauldron, though the 
cooks are far motlier than Macbeth’s. Congress is a curiosity to the new-comer ; 
but that is a representation only of our country — of one half of it, 1 mean, —the 
men, not the ‘ better’ half, of course ; and they are kept in comparative restraint — 
like the lions in a menagerie —to be looked at by the ladies above, and poked at 
(with long poles) by the editors, the sovereign people, and the letter-writers ! below. 
But, here are men, women and children. They are from every state, territory, 
and district. Quisconsin is arm in arm with Delaware, as a bear-hunter with a 
belle ; Virginia and Vermont go cheek-by-jowl ; Georgia looks gruff at Connecti- 
cut ; but Massachusetts is quiet as a lamb at the side of South Carolina, —and a 
little and a lovely child it is that leads them both. 

They are from all the corners of Christendom, too. The Englishman feels at 
home, and Jooks proud. ‘The Frenchman flirts and shrugs. The Spaniard is silent 
and surly. The German, who has half learned the language, chatters in jargon 
like a magpie. The Russian talks everything but Russian ; while the poor solitary 
Tyrolese, dumb and demure, reconnoitres warily through his thick beard, and a 
chevaux-de-frise of mustachios, like a Cossack watching through woods an eve- 
ning’s onslaught. 

Then the vast variety of costume. If there be a jam uniform, there are few 
who wear it ; few, at least, who wear anything but their own ; the foreigners, for- 
eign — and the Americans, local or none. What fantastic fancies ! What ming- 
ling of coiffures, wigs, curls, and whiskers ; Jeggins and white-tops, plumes and 
epaulettes ; every gradation, in a word, from the last fashions of Paris down to the 
homely guise of a beau from the edge of the Huron. , 

But my brain is getting dizzy with the whirl of these eternal waltzers. So, with 
your leave, 1l] adjourn to the President’s levee. Good night ! P 
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Our highly esteemed friend, who wrote us the foregoing epistle, has been in Wash- 
ington all the winter, and has had many opportunities, we have no doubt, of judging 
fairly of the indigenous natives of the soil, as well as of the sojourners, who, like 
himself, have migrated thither only for a season. ‘Their return will be as cheering 
to the hearts that beat warmly in this cold clime, as that of the spring-harbingers, 
whom they will precede only by a few days. We enter no protestando against the 
pleasant severity of our correspondent, and we make no apology for the too great 
fidelity of his picture —for if Folly’s maze be the same at the Capital as else- 
where, the face of Soberness may well wear a scornful smile. But, the ‘ good 
society,’ who resort to Washington, —the superannuated dandy and the des- 
pairing maid; the brainless fop and the simpering miss; the turn-coat office- 
seeker ; the unsophisticated, and the blazee; the standers-still and the flutterers- 
about, — shall all shine in certain cabinet pictures, that we propose to hang up in 
the gallery of Maga. We have a skillful artist engaged ; the canvass is stretched, 
the paints ground, the pallet and brushes ready, —and certain portraits shall soon 
start into life ! 

Since we have displayed our grave and our pleasant correspondence to you, kind 
readers, and kinder contributors, suffer us, ye latter favored few, and unfavored 
many, to address to you 

A BRIEF EPISTLE. 
Trusty and well-beloved Correspondents, — 


We greet you all. While we wish you length of days, we deprecate your length 
of articles. We solemnly assure you, that if your papers must occupy over ten 
blessed pages of the eighty or ninety, which are our monthly dole, nobody will read 
them but yourselves and your maiden aunts. 

Sweet bardlings ! spare us, we beseech you! Read the verses we print —the 
melodious strains that float around us— must they give place to such wren-like 
chirpings as yours? Ye may be pretty birds, but ye are not birds of song. 

‘Harp of the Hills’?! Pr’y thee! Hang thyself on the willow, or on any other 
tree which may be more convenient. 

We are moved with regret, that we cannot find the paper styled ‘Change and 
no Change.’ It cannot, therefore, be restored to the author, to whom we are 
tempted, despairingly, to exclaim, in the words of Rolla, —‘ We seek no change, 
and, least of all, such change as you can bring us.’ 

‘Genius, Industry and External Circumstances.’ What a comprehensive title ! 
Kind composer of long sentences, we respect the ‘genius’ which prompted, the 
‘industry? which executed, and the ‘ external circumstances,’ under which this 
‘theme’ (to borrow a college word) was written. May the first be undimmed, 
the second undiminished, and the third undisturbed ; but we are no tutor, and can- 
not peruse ‘ compositions.’ 

‘Unavoidably deferred has been written on the spirited translation of Schiller’s 
Hymn to Joy. Will the poet pardon such delay ? 

Authors of ‘Church Reminiscences,’ and ‘ Abulfida,’ —from the Arabic! let 
each remove the ‘ nominis umbra,’ and your papers shall delight our compositor 
in the printing thereof. The former pleased us, but it must be clipped a little ; and 
the latter is a gem of price, and carefully laid in our casket of acceptance. It is so 
bright, that we fear that it may not be new from the mine ; but sent only to be re- 
set in the clear gold of Maga. Can this be so? 

Trusty and well-beloved correspondents : If you find yourselves among the great 
accepted, thank your good talents more than our good taste ; if among the ‘ great- 
rejected,’ blame, rather than your deficiency of good talents, the deficiency of good 
taste in — your bounden servant, Epriror. 

Given at our Sanctum, from our arm-chair, 
this twentieth day of February, in the fourth year 
of the Magazine, and the forty-fifth number. 

VOL. VIII. 30 











CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Sephora, a Hebrew Tale, descriptive of the Country of Palestine, 
and of the Manners and Customs of the Ancient Israelites. 
Abridged and corrected from the London edition, by Rev. Thad- 
deus Mason Harris, D. D. Worcester: Clarendon Harris. 


The editor of this instructive and agreeable little book, has been long known and 
highly esteemed, both at home and abroad. As a divine, he has always enjoyed 
that distinction, which a Christian minister should most desire —the love and re- 
spect of the people whom he was appointed to serve. As a diligent and well- 
furnished scholar, he maintains a high rank in our community. As an author, he 
would have been as happy as he could have desired to be, if the curiosity of the 
public had kept up with the praise of his few judicious readers, and his bookseller’s 
accounts had shown a worthier correspondency to the value of his labors, This, 
however, has been far from being the case. When he first appeared before the 
public as the writer of ‘4 Poem on American Patronage,’ delivered at the Anni- 
versary of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, in 1805, he seemed to prophecy the recep- 
tion of his subsequent publications. 


‘Let him be told of some, with equal skill, 
Who had, themselves, to pay the printer’s bill.’ 


We sadly fear that this is but too true a description of his own literary experience. 

His elaborate and learned work on ‘ The Natural History of the Bible,’ met with 
so cold a reception, that it is said there were not copies enough sold to pay for the 
ink used in the impression ; and at length the whole was consumed, when the 
store of the publisher, in Court street, was burnt. His fortune in England has in- 
deed been very different ; but this, of course, increased the fame of the author, 
rather than his revenues. A copy having been sent to the Rev. Thomas Hartwell 
Horne, of London, he recommended its publication there, and in two years it passed 
through three large editions. There was also an abridgement of it for academies and 
schools. Its credit is still so well sustained, that an edition was printed in 1833, 
improved by some corrections and additions of the learned editor, and embellished 
with engravings. ‘The preface of the publisher closes with this remark ; —‘ With 
these additions, and (it is hoped) improvements, the volume is submitted to the 
public, with the confidence that it will meet with general acceptance, and maintain 
its place as a standard work in the common literature of both countries.’ 

The Rev. Doctor has now adopted the Jewess SepHora, and commissions bis 
son, a bookseller in Worcester, to seek for her that public notice which she well 
deserves. In his letter of introduction, he refers to a work of his own, on a some- 
what similar plan, which was for many years in preparation, but which at length 
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he consigned to the flames, from very despair of gaining for it purchasers. We 
have no doubt, that we have lost something by its destruction ; but this is better, 
than that he should have lost by its publication. A manuscript, long toiled over, 
and then thrown into the fire instead of coming into the light of life, is more than 
one can well bear to think of ; but, even this is a comfort, compared with seeing 
a whole printed edition upon such a burning passage to the skies, and doubting 
whether it might not be as well so, as to remain unscorched upon unexamined 
shelves. 

We hope better fates for the pleasing volume which he has now edited. It is 
intended to be popular, and at the same time to convey valuable information upon 
subjects of sacred interest. We hope that it will attract favor, and we sincerely 
bespeak it. 


Inequality of Individual Wealth— the ordinance of Providence 
and essential to civilization. Dr. Wainwright’s Annual Elec- 
tion Sermon. Boston: Dutton & Wentworth. 


The object of this discourse is the establishment of the proposition above-named ; 
and Dr. Wainwright has succeeded in so doing —to the extent practicable within 
the limits of an Election Sermon. He begins with suggesting certain modifications 
of the broad assertion contained in his text, in its present application ; and then pro- 
ceeds to argue, that inequality of pecuniary condition, in the existing constitution 
of man and things, is a requisite element in the process of human improvement. 
The concluding and most eloquent portion of the discourse, is devoted to a consid- 
eration of the means of ameliorating the most repulsive features of this characteris- 
tic of the social system. The arrangement of the topics enabled the preacher to 
discuss, more or less fully, the important points of his subject — and this he has 
done with great clearness, and in an interesting and forcible manner. 


Tales of the Border. By James Hall. Philadelphia: H. Hall. 


Something more than half a score of years ago, it was rumored in the literary 
world that an author had made his appearance in the west, who was to take his 
stand in the same rank with Irving. This was James Hall, the author of the vol- 
ume now before us. A writer of any kind was then a rara avis in the valley of 
the Mississippi, and the isolation of Mr. Hall rendered him an object of some admi- 
ration to the curious. His first work was puffed without mercy, and it certainly 
deserved some praise, for it was a very harmless affair, and contained a sprinkling 
of veracious narrative that was then new, and therefore not without its use. The 
style, too, though somewhat washy, was not inferior to other soup maigre of the 
kind. It is not very important to remember its title. Some souvenir articles next 
appeared, by the same hand, and obtained what they deserved —a considerable 
share of applause. The puff manufacturers of the day were not slow to dub the 
new aspirant a genius ; and he seems to have been easily satisfied of the validity 
of his claim to the appellation. Since then, he has made his bow to the public 
with the frequency and regularity of Galt or Scott. 

There are a few proverbs and considerations to which some authors ought to 
give very heedful attention. ‘Make not thy visits too frequent or too long, lest, 
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peradventure, thy neighbor grow weary of thee.” ‘A small measure is soon 
empty.’ ‘These observations may be of particular benefit to the author of ‘ Tales 
of the Border.’ It will do him no harm to learn, that it is no very hard matter to 
work up the rough traditions of a new country into amusing narrative, and that the 
ability to do this by no means involves the possession of taste, invention, and other 
qualifications, without which no writer ever reached his grand-children. Mr. [all 
appears to have nearly worn out his welcome already. ‘The stale slang of the 
‘Salt river roarers’ no longer elicits a smile ; an Indian murder or speech is the 
heaviest drug in the market, and the forest and the prairie have become beaten 
highways. 

The author of this unhappy volume, and of many others of the same descrip- 
tion, appears to us liable to one or two imputations. Either he began his trade 
with a very small and soon exhausted capital of ideas, or he was very largely in- 
debted to some source other than his own genius for the materiel of the early pro- 
ductions which once entitled him to favor. ‘ Pete Featherston? was a good story — 
worth the book before us and twenty more like it, collectively. It was spirited, 
and evidently the work of a lively brain. ‘'Tales of the Border’ are seven in 
number, dull, hacknied, unnatural, and indicative of an extreme poverty of thought. 
They even evince an ignorance of western matters and things, which is truly as- 
tonishing in one who has set foot on the other side of the Alleghanies. The first is 
the often-told tale of Col. Moredock, the ‘ Indian Hater,’ — nowise improved by its 
new vamping. ‘The Capuchin’ is better ; it is a poem, and may be classed with 
that exquisite morceau given to the world by a cotemporary, and beginning — 

‘ *T' is sweet upon the impassioned wave 

To watch the little fishes swim.’ 
* The New Moon’ is taken from ‘ Long’s Expedition,’ where all of it, that is worth 
reading, is told in much better language. These two are the best in the book ; 
but there are some creations not less novel than ingenious. We have an unutter- 
ably ignorant and sanguinary cut-throat, reasoning like a doctor of divinity until he 
becomes a preacher of the gospel ; borderers and squaws whimpering sentiment 
by the hour ; a burning prairie mistaken for Pandemonium ; Indians using the third 
person singular where the first would be proper, and conversing about the ordinary 
affairs of life in the blistered language of Ossian’s ghosts and heroes. Enough. 
Mr. H. has outlived his faculties, or has descended to the rank of a professed book- 
maker of the lowest order. It is painful to pass a sentence of such unqualified 
censure on one who has once deserved well of his country. We perceive that he 
has assumed the management of a western magazine, and sincerely hope that, in 
conducting it, he will endeavor, by great exertion, to cause it to be forgotten that 
his name is on the title-page of his two or three last works. 


Allen Prescott; or, The Fortunes of a New-England Boy. By 
the Author of the ‘Morals of Pleasure,’ and the ‘Young 
Emigrants.’ New-York: Harper & Brothers. 


A pleasing, simple story, admirably told. A story of humble life, by one who 
has drawn the picture with fidelity. The gay and the fashionable may turn away 
from the contemplation of such a picture with a sneer ; its simple delineations, its 
homely scenes may wear no charms for eyes accustomed to false coloring and un- 
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natural shapes. But to hearts still fresh with the dews of youth, stili unfaded be- 
neath the glare of worldly pleasure, these descriptions will afford gratification and 
amusement. Country life, in England, has been rendered interesting and ro- 
mantic by the magic skill of Miss Mitford. The very name, ‘Our Village,’ sug- 
gests the most charming thoughts of domestic quiet and fireside content, of green 
lawns and innocent sports, the May-tree and the merry dance, and joys that spring 
from the indulgence of innocent mirth. And why may not an equal charm be shed 
upon country-life in New-England? Have we less happiness, more discontent? Does 
it not present characters and wants which may be invested with a romantic interest 
equally engaging? Such works as Allen Prescott prove that it does ; and had we 
room for an analysis of the story, our readers might be convinced without resorting 
to the book itself. But, let it be read. Let us learn, by the bright examples of 
homely life, not to despise homely virtues. 

Mrs. Sedgwick, of Stockbridge, is the author of these volumes. She is, we be- 
lieve, a near relation of Miss Sedgwick, the best of the American novelists — the 
author of Redwood, of Hope Leslie, of Clarence. We trust, that the same success 
which has crowned these works, may attend the author of Allen Prescott. Gener- 
ous be the reward of their labors! Green be the coronals that wreathe their 
brows ! 


Oration on the Life and Character of Gilbert Motier Lafayette, 
delivered at the request of both Houses of Congress of the United 
States, before them in the House of Representatives at Washing- 
ton, on the thirty-first of December, 1834. By John Quincy 
Adams, a Member of the House. 


This is a respectable production. 'The phrase may seem an improper one to ap- 
ply to a work by so distinguished a man, and may appear to shew arrogance in us 
who use it ; but it happens to express our opinion as fully as a long circumlocution 
would. The oration is neither very striking, eloquent, profound, nor philosoph- 
ical, as a whole ; and, on the other hand, it has fewer sins against good taste 
and simplicity in style, than most of Mr. Adams’s writings. As a specimen of de- 
liberative eloquence, we should put it much below the beautiful and eloquent Eulogy 
delivered before the young men of Boston, by Mr. Everett, which is, in every re- 
spect, a most admirable production. 

The oration commences with some striking and appropriate reflections, upon the 
condition of Great Britain and France at the birth of Lafayette, and in the persons of 
George the Second and Louis the Fifteenth, shews the absurd results of the princi- 
ciple of hereditary succession. ‘The next seventy pages are occupied with an elab- 
orate and minute biographical sketch of Lafayette, written with clearness and 
force, and with that thorough knowledge of facts, which might be expected from 
Mr. Adams’s great industry and acquisitions. We meet, occasionally, one of those 
‘purple patches’ he is so fond of, as the following sentence. ‘'There were ten 
years of pleading before they came to an issue ; and all the legitimate sources of 
power, and all the primitive elements of freedom, were scrutinized, debated, ana- 
lyzed, and elucidated, before the lighting of the torch of Ate, and her ery of havoc 
upon letting slip the dogs of war.’ And these: ‘The bastile was a State Prison, 
a Massive structure, which had stood four hundred years, every stone of which was 
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saturated with sighs and tears, and echoed the groans of four centuries of oppres- 
sion.’ ‘ Napoleon, a military adventurer, had vapored in proclamations, and had 
the froth of Jacobinism upon his lips ; but his soul was at the point of his sword,’ 
The allusion to ‘ Pride’s purge,’ (p. 62) is pedantic, and in bad taste ; not one ina 
hundred of his readers understanding what it means. 'The concluding paragraphs 
are conceived with force, and written in a style which is a fair specimen of the 


whole oration. 


Moore’s Ancient Mineralogy. 

This is a very curious work, Its author is one of the most accomplished schol- 
ars in the United States. He has examined the subject of ancient minerals with a 
thoroughness of research, that does honor to his talents and perseverance. The 
result of his labors is embodied in this little volume, in a style of admirable clear- 
ness and force. He has brought together, condensed and arranged, in lucid order, 
all the information that can be gathered from the Greek and Roman classics, on a 
subject of much obscurity. We look through these pages, in vain, for a careless 
assertion, an unauthorized position, or a misty and paraphrastic expression. The 
volume is one, which ought to be in the hands of every classical scholar. It will 
be found an excellent torch to light him through one of the darkest regions of clas- 
sical learning. We should be glad to enforce, in detail, the claims of this work on 
the attention of the learned, but the necessary limits of our literary notices compel 
us to be content with this brief, though emphatic, testimony to its extraordinary 


though unpretending merits. 


The District School. By J. Orville Taylor. 


There is something in the pompous getting up of this book, in the imposing array 
of puffs, compliments and distinguished signatures, with which it is ushered into 
public notice, that can hardly fail of prejudicing its readers against it. But if this 
difficulty is once overcome, there will be found an amount of valuable thoughts, 
sufficient to pay the reader’s trouble. Mr. Taylor writes like a man — at home in 
his subject, and deeply interested in enforcing his convictions on the minds of his 
countrymen. Ife has examined the district-school system with a scrutinizing eye, 
and points out its defects with an unsparing hand. Many of his suggestions, by 
way of proposing remedies, are of great importance, and deserve the attention of 
parents, citizens and legislators. Some of his views he carries too far — the subject 
being clearly his favorite hobby. Many difficulties, in the way of a radical reform, 
he has taken no notice of ; and many of his remedies, for difficulties he has noticed, 
would not probably be successful on trial. But, of the general correctness of his 
views, we have no doubt, and we speak with no little experie, .ce and observation. 
The district-school system has faults that affect it vitally. ‘The instruction it im- 
parts is poor in quality, and small in quantity. The men engaged in it, are unfit 
to take care of cattle and sheep, and therefore are held to be the most suitable per- 
sons, by the guardians of the rising generation, to take care of their little bipeds. 
The labor is heavy — the reward is light ; and of course, few men, who can get any- 


thing else to do, will submit to the thankless drudgery, unless they are patient and 
self-denying to martyrdom. 
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Mr. Taylor is wholly unpractised in composition, especially in that most impor- 
tant part— omission. He discusses a multitude of topics with but little order, and 
less logic. His pen is the most rambling goose-quill that ever scampered over the 
regions of thought. His grammar is not always quite the thing, nor is his English 
any better than it should be. He is the most unmerciful proser; he repeats his 
thoughts over and over again, until they are fairly out at the elbows. He spreads 
his lucubrations over an uncommonly disproportionate space. His thoughts float 
about on a sea of words — apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto. Now all these, 
are sad drawbacks on the pleasure and profit that Mr. Taylor’s book would other- 
wise afford. We hope he will go to a second edition ; and if he does, we hope he 
will re-write the whole, leave out three-fourths, and apply the most unsparing criti- 
cism to the grammar, idioms and logic of the ‘ contingent remainder.’ 


History of the Rise and Progress of the Arts and Designs in the 
United States. By William Dunlap. 


Mr. Dunlap has become well known in this country, both as an author and an 
artist. In this work, he has devoted himself to the grateful task of recording the 
merits of those who have practised in the arts, which seem to have been his earliest 
passion. We had no idea that the United States had been so fruitful in the fine 
arts until we read Mr. Dunlap’s book. Here are two large octavos, printed in hand- 
some style, full of interesting matter touching the lives of men whose daily walk 
has been in the regions of imagination. The industry, which Mr. Dunlap must have 
exercised in bringing together this immense mass of materials, is truly amazing. 
Every source of information, public and private, seems to have been consulted ; and 
the scattered information thus gathered up, to have been used, in general, with 
much judgment and good sense. It must be confessed, however, that the story of 
many artists, who figure in his pages, is not worth the telling. The poorest dauber 
of portraits, even the painter of signs, has not escaped his microscopic search. 
These parts of the book can be of but little service, by way of instruction or infor- 
mation ; for there is nothing in the lives of blockheads or drunkards, whether they 
be daubers, scribblers, or chiselers, which can repay the trouble of reading, or the 
storage on the reader’s memory. Neither do the biographies of such men throw 
much light in the history of human progress. The truly great artist derives instruc- 
tion, it is true, from the works, good, bad and indifferent, of those who have gone 
before him. But, after all, the only essential benefit he receives, out of his own 
genius and the promptings of his own nature, is from‘the great standard works,— 
the landmarks in the region of creative art. Perhaps it is well enough, that the 
lives of such persons, as we have alluded to, should be somewhere recorded —and 
a history of the progress of the arts may be thought as good a place as any. But, 
for our own part, we should have much preferred a smaller book, containing only 
the lives of the eminent artists, with a more detailed and philosophical analysis 
of their principal works. We doubt the possibility of making so large a work, con- 
sisting of such an infinite variety of facts, many of them of but little consequence, 
a generally readable book ; and that is the thing now wanted to stimulate the inter- 
est of the public in the humanizing art. 

But, if we have faults to find with Mr. Dunlap’s labors, we feel bound to say 
that they have abundant merits. His narratives are generally clear, his anecdotes 
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well told, his criticisms, though not very profound, yet intelligible, practical and 
judicious. The introductory essays he has prefixed to the lives of artists in the 
several departinents of the arts, are filled with important information, — containing, 
as they do, explanations of the processes in the practical parts of the profession. 
In many cases, Mr. Dunlap has introduced auto-biographical letters from the artists, 
which add greatly to the variety, interest and beauty of the work. Mr. Alexander’s 
sketch of his early life, for instance, is one of the best things of the kind ever 
written. Mr. Allston’s letters ure overflowing with poetry, grace and lively anee- 
dote. Other letters, besides these auto-biographies, are valuable for the light they 
shed on the history of artists. Of all these, we cannot speak in decided praise. Dr. 
Waterhouse’s letters about Gilbert Stewart, though professing to be written in the 
spirit of friendship towards that celebrated man, are yet filled with the idlest stories, 
all tending to detract from the reputation of the great painter, and to glorify the 
name of the magnanimous Doctor. ‘There is something revolting in the manner 
which this gentleman has seen fit to adopt, of sacrificing the delicate confidence of 
private friendship on the altar of an insatiable egotism. The small-talk of Dr. Water- 
house, about Mr. Stewart’s obligations to his (the Doctor’s) pocket money, and the 
broad insinuations of the important influence he exerted to bring the painter into 
notice, and especially to introduce him to Mr. West, are, if true, wholly unworthy 
of the place they occupy in this work. Mr. Dunlap has, in one instance, shown 
the Doctor to be in error ; and we are inclined to think that in many others, the 
objects of his memory, seen through the medium of half a century, have assumed 
a shape and coloring not altogether their own. 

Many of the lives in the second volume, are deeply interesting. Indeed this is, 
beyond all comparison, the best part of the book. ‘The artists here commemorated, 
are those whose works will live, and whose influence will be felt throughout the his- 
tory of American art. Allston and Greénough are men whose genius would adorn the 
brightest age of any country. Their works exhibit all those qualities — native 
genius, careful culture, exquisite finish — which, when blended together in the pro- 
ductions of the mind, confer on their authors an immortality of renown. 


Cruise of United States Frigate Potomac round the World, in 
1831, °34. Embracing Attack on Quallah Battoo, &c. §e. 
By Francis Warriner, A. M. 


The ship Friendship, of Salem, (Mass.) was, two or three years since, boarded 
by the Malays, of Quallah Battoo, and part of her crew were butchered. There- 
upon, a representation was made to the Executive of this and other depredations 
committed on American commerce by the pirates of the Fast-Indian seas, with a 
petition for present redress and future protection. !t had its effect ; the Potomac, 
a frigate of the largest class, was immediately ordered to inflict summary punish- 
ment on the whole tribe of the captors of the Friendship. 

Quallah Battoo is a seaport town in the kingdom of Acheen, in Sumatra —com- 
taining about a thousand inhabitants, and frequented by ships on account of its 
trade in pepper. Like the other towns of the warlike and predatory Malays, it is, 
or rather was, defended by several forts, which, though sufficient for the protection 
of the inhabitants against neighboring tribes, were slight obstacles to the attack of 
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disciplined troops. The Potomac approached the place disguised as a merchant- 
man, and landed a large party in the night. This party took the Malays wholly by 
surprise, at day-break ; stormed the forts and carried them, in spite of the desperate 
resistance of their defenders, most of whom perished in the conflict. They then 
set fire to the town and retreated to their boats, in good time to escape the ven- 
geance of the exasperated natives, who were rallying to the fray by thousands. In 
the course of the day, the Potomac opened her batteries upon a fort, that had hith- 
erto reinained untouched, and the Malays, in consequence of all these proceedings, 
sued for peace. In this onslaught, about sixty Malays are supposed to have per- 
ished, among whom were several women, who fought and fell, sword in hand, by 
the sides of their brethren and husbands. Only two of the Potomac’s crew were 
killed. 

Some strictures were passed by the public prints on the conduct of Captain 
Downes, of the Potomac, in this affair, which, in our opinion, were wholly unde- 
served ; inasmuch as he did but execute the orders he was bound to obey. It seems 
too, to be generally conceded, that the Malays are a ferocious, treacherous race ; 
that the inhabitants of Quallah Battoo, in especial, deserved correction, and that a 
display of American force on the coast of Sumatra was absolutely necessary. With 
some qualification, we assent to these conclusions ; but, even at the risk of running 
counter to public opinion, we have some objections to state against the course of 
the Potomac’s proceedings. 

It was not, in the first place, alleged that more than a score or two of persons 
were engaged in the slaughter of the Friendship’s crew, and there was not a parti- 
cle of evidence that they belonged to Quallah Battoo. It is not known but that the 
said crew might have given the natives deadly provocation, which has often hap- 
pened in the intercourse of whites and Malays, if we may trust our author. We 
should like very much to hear what the Malays would say on this head. It is not 
probable or possible, that the great portion of the denizens of the devoted town had 
any part in the outrage ; and therefore it is certain that, in attacking them indiscrim- 
inately, the rule which says that it is better that ten guilty should escape than that 
one innocent should suffer, was terribly violated. Then, the people of Quallah 
Battoo had a government ; from whom, probably, atonement for the wrong and pun- 
ishment of the wrong-doers might have been obtained, had they been asked. In our 
mind, had such a demand been made and refused, our government would have 
escaped a just imputation of blood guiltiness. Such a course has been thought 
proper to be pursued even toward the pirates of Algiers, who have taken ten of our 
ships, and slaughtered ten of our men, where the Malays have offended in the like 
sort once. Nor are the Algerines a whit superior, in morals or civilization, to the 
East-Indian pirates. ‘There is no doubt that the Malays are a bad people, but it is 
contrary to all law to& punish any people for a bad character. At any rate, even 
the guilty are entitled to a trial. Nevertheless, whatever the justice of the castiga- 
tion inflicted at Quallah Battoo may have been, we are far from questioning its ex- 
pediency, and have.no doubt that it will be followed by the most happy results. 

The literary merits of the book before us are small. It is a mere note-book of 
common events and descriptions, which have been so often and so much better laid 
before the public by others, that we admire how the publishers ventured upon 
Printing. Surely, we have had enough of bull-fights and icebergs and Gallipago- 
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tortoises, already. Unless an author has something new to say, on such hacknied 
subjects, he should avoid them altogether. Of anything like originality, whether 
in reflection or observation, our author is wholly innocent. His style is diffuse, in 
the extreme, and whenever he attempts to moralize, and that is very often, abomi- 
nably inflated. The best thing we can say of him, as an author, is that u com- 
mendable strain of piety pervades his volume. It is, however, not a very consci- 
entious proceeding to make a book like this —all the importanc matter being easily 
compressible into an ordinary pamphlet. [t is very much spun out, not only with 
regard to the ideas, which glimmer along its pages, but, in the printing — being 
hugely leaded, and displaying whole blank pages before the chapters, so as to eke 
out a sizeable book. The whole is sct off by two or three wretched wood-cuts, 
unfit for a hawker’s almanac — and this is what the title-page calls ‘ embellished 


with engravings’ !! 





LITERARY ANNOTANDA. 


We shall be pleased to record, under this title, in future numbers, all books, 
whether original or republished, which may be in the press, as well as all those 
which have appeared—if the publishers will forward to us the necessary infor- 
mation. 

Whatever is worthy of note in literary matters, — appertaining to societies, 
colleges, and other institutions for the promotion of literature, we shall duly set 
down ; so that the New-England Magazine shall hereafter be thought valuable, as 
a work of reference, for the literary character and progress of the times when it ap- 
peared. 

During the last month, few original works have been published. We have taken 
notice of the most important. Neither do the usual number of republications lie on 
the booksellers’ tables. The best are the Lire or CrasBe,—the subject ofa 
paper in this Magazine ; and Puitip VAN ARTEVELDE, a Dramatic Poem, by 
Henry Taylor,—the most remarkable poetical production which has appeared 
since Childe Harold. We shall give a paper on this school of poetry, and an ana- 
lysis — interspersed with extracts — of the drama, next month. Both these works are 
republished in Boston, by James Munroe & Co., in a style highly creditable to the 
publishers. 

The other republications have been, for the most part, novels — the best of 
which, are ‘ The Coquette, by the author of Miserrimus,’ and ‘The Princess, by 
Lady Morgan.’ 

We are glad to see that Professor Longfellow’s Ourre MER has been an- 
nounced by the Harpers, New-York: because these publishers seem to have a 
just appreciation of literary labor ; their offers to authors being generous, and very 
promptly — sometimes in advance — paid. We hope these men will continue to 
be prosperous, for their liberality seems to have kept pace with their great success 
in their extensive business of publication. 

Mr. Sparks’s magnificent work of ‘THe Lire Ann CorrRsPONDENCE OF 
WasuinGrTon’ has reached its sixth volume —the first, containing the life, not 
yet completed. This work seems to have been received with the greatest favor 
throughout the country. It will, doubtless, be ranked among the best standard 
works of biography in England, as well as in the United States. In typographical 
appearance, these volumes are the handsomest ever issued from the American 
press. Russell, Odiorne § Co. are the publishers. 
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POLITICS AND 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 
Nomination of Daniel Webster. The 
nomination, by the Legislative Conven- 
tion of Massachusetts, of the Hon. Daniel 
Webster to the Presidency, has been 
cheerfully and heartily responded to by 
almost all the leading, influential Whig 
journals, throughout the United States. 
We have no space in which to give a sy- 
nopsis of these opinions for the present 
month ; but we shall hereafter present 
to our readers a full account of the pro- 
gress of this distinguished champion of 
the Constitution, towards that high emi- 
nence, which, of all men in the republic, 
he is most worthy to attain. The Whig 
party, in their support of this eloquent 
and profound statesman, assume to them- 
selves the name of ‘ Constitutionalists,’ 
as opposed to that party now appropriate- 
ly denominated Tories and Anti-Consti- 
tutionalists, whose standard is the banner 
of a faction, not the glorious flag of the 
Constitution. 

The Convention of members of the 
two Houses of the Legislature, by which 
this nomination was made, was very nu- 
merously attended. It was held on the 
twentieth of January. About four hun- 
dred and fifty members attended the 
meeting. Mr. Pickman, President of the 
Senate, presided in the Convention ; Mr. 
Rockwell, Speaker of the other House, 
acted as Vice President, and Messrs. 
Hedge, of Plymouth, and Chapman, of 
Springfield, as Secretaries. 

The Hon. Henry Shaw, Senator from 
Berkshire, called the meeting to order, 
and made some animated remarks on the 
object of it. Mr. Parsons offered the reso- 
lutions, and was supported by Messrs. 
Sturgis, Blake, and Dalton. 

‘We recommend,’ —thus conclude 
the resolutions —‘ DanreL WEBSTER 
as a candidate for this high trust, not as 
a citizen of Massachusetts, not as one, 
who, if elected, would favor in any es- 
pecial manner, the interests of this State 
or of any State ; but as a citizen of the 


STATISTICS. 


United States, as the ‘ man of the coun- 
try,’ thoroughly acquainted with all its 
interests, just and impartial in his regard 
for the East and the West, the North and 
the South — known on both continents as 
one of the most enlightened and power- 
ful advocates of free principles which the 
age has produced; ‘an American, in 
thought, word, and deed,’ and a most 
firm, zealous, and eloquent defender of 
the glorious Constitution under which we 
live. 

‘In proposing Mr. Webster for this ele- 
vated station, we are governed solely by 
an earnest conviction of what is best cal- 
culated to produce the welfare of the 
country ; and in supporting him we shall 
act ourselves, and we invite others to 
join us, and act with us under his own 
WATCHWORD, announced by himself on 
the field of the first great Revolutionary 
battle, amidst the remnants of the gallant 
band of the soldiers of liberty, and con- 
gregated thousands of ardent and patri- 
otic citizens — Our Country, our whole 
Country, and nothing but our Country.’ 

A committee was also appointed to 
draft an address to the people of the 
United States, which consisted of Hon. 
Julius Rockwell, Speaker of the House, 
Hon. Franklin Dexter, George Bliss, Wal- 
do Flint, George Lunt, of the Senate ; 
Benjamin Thompson, and John H., Clif- 
ford, Esquires, of the House. 

On the twenty-eighth of January, an- 
other meeting was held. An able ad- 
dress, presented by the committee, was 
accepted by the Convention, and is now 
before their fellow-citizens of the United 
States. 

Attempt to assassinate the President. 
On the thirty-first of January, an attempt 
was made on the life of the present Chief 
Magistrate, by a foreigner, named Rich- 
ard Lawrence. The facts, as elicited by 
legal investigation, were as follows. In 
proceeding to the funeral of the Hon. 
Warren R. Davis, of South Carolina, Mr. 
Jackson was coming out of the eastern 
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portico of the rotunda of the Capitol, lean- 
ing on the arm of Mr. Secretary Wood- 
bury, when Lawrence stepped forward 
and snapped a pocket pistol at him. It 
would seem that those about the person 
of the President were paralized by hor- 
ror or surprise ; for time was given to the 
assassin to shift a second pistol from his 
left hand to his right, to take deliberate 
aim, and to snap it with the like want of 
effect. ‘The man was then struck down 
by Lieut. Gedney, of the Navy, and Mr. 
W. also aimed a biow, which missed its 
object. A crowd instantly assembled, 
and the demented man was for a mo- 
ment in no small danger of being torn to 
pieces. The President himself rushed 
upon Lawrence, and would, no doubt, 
have inflicted summary vengeance ou 
him, had he not been prevented by the 
crowd. Among other violent .exclama- 
tions elicited from him, by the excite- 
ment of the moment, it is said that he 
attributed the assault to the instigation of 
Mr. Senator Poindexter. 

It was ascertained, by the subsequent 
examination of the pistols by the editor 
of the official organ, that they were both 
well loaded with powder ard ball, and it 
further appeared that the percussion caps 
of both had exploded without igniting the 
charges, ‘That such an occurrence should 
take place twice running, is little short 
of a miracle. 

On the examination of Lawrence, be- 
fore Judge Cranch, and by the report of 
the medical gentlemen who attended him 
in prison, the following facts were elici- 
ted. He wasan Englishman by birth, and 
had been in the United States several 
years. Ife was a house-painter, and had 
borne a good, moral character. He had 
long been subject to strange mental hal- 
Jucinations ; was quarrelsome in the ac- 
cess of his insanity, and had attempted 
the life of his sister. It was so notorious, 
‘hat he supposed himself to be rightful 
King of England, that the boys gave him 
the sobriquet of ‘King Richard.’ He 
imagined that the President had slain his 
father at New-Orleans ; that he stood in 
his way ; that vast sums of money 
were due to him ; that the magnates of 
the land were in a conspiracy against 
him ; that Mr. Benton was a fine speaker 
and would make a good President. These 
and other delusions, left no doubt of his 
insanity. Judge Cranch decided that, 
under the circumstances, the offence did 
not come within the penitentiary act, 
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and that excessive bail ought not to be 
required. Ile was accordingly held to 
bail in the sum of fifteen hundred dollars, 
in default whereof he was committed, 
It has since been gathered, from his own 
admissions, that he was not afflicted with 
politico-mania, in the least ; that he had 
no instigators, and was not moved by any 
dislike to Mr. Jackson, personally, but 
would have acted in the same manner 
against any other person who might have 
been seated on the throne. 

As a matter of course, this affair crea- 
ted much excitement. Some of the 
‘Tory papers attributed the outrage to the 
promptings of party zeal ; others to brib- 
ery, on the part of the United States 

Sunk. The Washington Globe charged 
the Senate, in broad terms, with having 
turned the unhappy lJunatic’s brain, by 
their denunciations of the second Wash- 
ington’s conduct, especially noticing cer- 
tain language used on a former occasion 
by Mr. Calhoun. Mr. C, condescended to 
reply to this characteristic calumny on 
the floor of the Senate chamber. 

Mr. Poindexter wrote to the President, 
requesting to know whether or not he 
had, as reported, charged him with hav- 
ing instigated the attempt of Lawrence, 
At this writing, it is not known to us that 
he has received any answer. The pub- 
lic prints, indeed, speak of one in which 
insult is added to injury ; but this report 
wants confirmation. 

The French Question. —On the sev- 
enth ult. the President communicated to 
the Iiouse of Representatives the corres- 
pondence of Mr, Livingston, the Minister 
to France, up to the thirty-first of De- 
cember Jast, in relation to the Fiench 
claims. 'This correspondence reports, in 
substance, that the citizen King and his 
ministry are desirous to carry the treaty 
of indemnification into effect ; but were 
unwilling to risk their own popularity by 
agitating the question before the legisla- 
tive branch of the government. Mr. L. 
feared that the claims would not be fa- 
vorably considered by the Chambers, and 
was of opinion that his own endeavors to 
obtain a ratification of the treaty, would 
be much furthered by a shew of resent- 
ment on the part of the United States. 

Thereupon, Mr. J. Q. Adams, of Mas- 
sachusetts, moved to refer the message 
and the accompanying documents to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, with in- 
structions to report forthwith. This reso- 


lution gave rise to a debate, in which 
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Mr. Adams not a little surprised all who 
were not well acquainted with his politi- 
cal career. He shewed himself publicly, 
as he once did privately, when the Sem- 
inole war was the subject of discussion, 
the friend and advocate of Mr. Jackson. 
In an enthusiastic speech, he declared that 
the time for deliberation had passed away, 
and he was now decidedly for action. 
Whatever might be the prudence of the 
President’s message, as it referred to our 
affairs with France, ‘he could not but 
admire its spirit.’ The last vote of the 
Senate on the subject, he considered as 
‘dodging the question.’ The motion did 
not coincide with the views of the ma- 
jority of the House, and was finally re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, with the omission of the instruc- 
tions ‘ to report forthwith.’ 

Though Mr. Adams was sent to the 
House as a Whig member, and though 
the Whigs, as a party, are decidedly op- 
posed to any immediate hostilities with 
France, we think he cannot fairly be 
charged with inconsistency. This gen- 
tleman is not in the habit of asking the 
advice of his colleagues or of consulting 
the wishes of his constituents ; and, in 
this case, he has but adhered to his usu- 
al practice. Having rules of thinking 
and acting entirely his own, he cannot 
be expected to do as other men do. His 
conduct on this occasion will not fail of 
its effect, though that will not, probably, 
be the effect he intended. It will not 
secure to him the confidence of any par- 
ty ; it will not seat him a second time in 
the executive chair ; it will not obstruct 
the career of Mr. Webster ; but, it will 
cause the Whigs of his native State to in 
quire how far he, who has so grossly mis- 
represented them in the House, is fit to 
represent them in the Senate, or in the 
House hereafter. 

Executive Patronage. —'The report 
of Mr. Calhoun, on this subject, has at- 
tracted no ordinary share of attention. It 
is a powerful paper, containing a plain 
statement of facts, which are indeed ap- 
palling. Well may we tremble for our 
liberties, when it is demonstrated to us, 
beyond the possibility of a doubt, that 
there are MORE THAN A HUNDRED 
THOUSAND persons in the United States, 
dependent on the will of the executive 
for the means of livelihood. 'This Prato- 
nun band is divided into several legions, 
viz: the customs, the post-office, the pub- 
lic lands, the funds, and the pension-list. 
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The reading of the document occupied 
two hours. It is comprehensive in its 
character, and entirely divested of party 
recrimination, Patronage, in a govern- 
ment, says the report, is at best but a 
necessary evil ; the tendency of which, 
even when comparatively restricted in its 
extent, is to debase and corrupt the mor- 
als of the community. In all well regu- 
lated free governments, therefore, no 
more of it will be retained than is neces- 
sary to their healthful existence. The 
idea that a large executive patronage is 
necessary to give efficiency to the gov- 
ernment is combated as a fallacy — de- 
monstrated to be such by a comparison 
of the present with the past extent of that 
patronage in this government. For this 
comparison, the Committee select the 
years 1825 and 1833, the former year 
being one in which the extent of the ex- 
ecutive patronage already began to be 
thought too great; and the latter, be- 
cause it is the latest of which they can 
obtain correct returns. From this com- 
parison, it appears that the income of the 
government, including the post-office, 
was, in 1825, $28,147,000 ; in 1833, 
$36,667,000, (rejecting fractions.) That 
the expenditure of the government, ex- 
clusive of the public debt, was, in 1825, 
$12,719,000 ; in 1833, $25,685,000 ; 
and that the number of persons receiving 
emolument or compensation from the 
government, was, in 1825, 55,777 ; and 
in 1833, 100,079 persons. 

Under a proper adininistration of the 
government, the committee calculated 
that there will be, annually, an unavoid- 
able surplus revenue of about nine mil- 
lions of dollars in the treasury during the 
coming seven years, 

They come to the conclusion that the 
only, and the least objectionable, mode 
of disposing of the surplus revenue, is 
to make an annual distribution thereof 
among the several States and Territo- 
ries, including the District of Colu, - 
bia, to continue until the year 1842, 
which will terminate the existence of the 
present compromise act, and leave Con- 
gress at liberty to reduce the income to 
the actual wants of the government. The 
committee propose to effect their object 
by an amendment of the Constitution, giv- 
ing power to Congress to make such distri- 
bution, which a majority of the commit- 
tee deem not now within the competency 
of Congress. For that purpose, they re- 
port a joint resolution, and propose to di- 
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vide the annual surplus revenue into such 
number of shares as there are Senators 
and Representatives, to be divided among 
the States in proportion to their represen- 
tation, with two shares to each Territory 
and the District of Columbia. 

Post- Office Reports. — Within the last 
month, four different reports have been 
made by the committees appointed by 
the two branches of Congress, to inves- 
tigate the concerns of the Post-oflice De- 
partment. These reports, made by the 
majorities of the committees, do not dif- 
fer materially in the statements, or in the 
conclusions at which they arrive. They 
all admit that inexcusable mismanage- 
ment is chargeable upon the Depart- 
ment —the affairs of which, have been 
conducted loosely and carelessly. From 
the majority report of the House, we 
take the following extracts : 

‘ The finances of this Department have 
hitherto been managed without frugality, 
system, intelligence, or adequate public 
atility. The cardinal principles of an en- 
lightened economy have been violated. 
Ignorance of the real fiscal ability of the 
Dep:uriment has long prevailed. Expen- 
ses have not been kept within the limits 
of income. Means have not been pro- 
portioned to the ends sought to be at- 
tained ; expenditures to the benefits to 
be purchased. 'The records of the Dee 
partment, in this vital particular, have 
not been kept with method and accura- 
cy —for the data they furnish, conduct 
to widely varying results. ‘The accounts 
of the receipts, expenditures, and losses 
of the Department do not, in fact, illus- 
trate, with certainty, the. actual fiscal 
condition of the Department. 

*The practice of granting extra al- 
lowances has, at various dates in the 
history of this Department, run into 
wild excesses ; some illegitimate, and 
therefore without an apology ; and oth- 
ers legitimate, but very questionable as 
to their expediency. To this source may 
be ascribed, without hazard of error, 
much of the embarrassment of the De- 
partment ; and, in whatever aspect this 
committee has had an opportunity to ex- 
amine it, it strikes them that its practical 
operation has been fraught with much 
more of evil than of good. Among its 
other achievements, it kas signalized 
most eminently the too ready faith and 
too loose business-method of the Depart- 
ment. ‘The letter of a contractor, sug- 
gesting an extra allowance, not unfre- 


quently has served the double office of 
an authority for the grant, and of a record 
of its existence. Some dark corner of a 
contract, or loose scrap of paper, is com- 
monly the only official evidence of the 
order for large disbursements of money, 
under the name of extra allowances. It 
is a puzzling problem to decide, whether 
this discretionary power, throughout its 
whole existence, has done most mischief 
in the character of impostor upon the 
Department, or seducer to contractors, 
It has doubtless, been an evil-doer, in 
both guises.’ 

Our limits do not allow us to go into the 
miserable details of * blanks,’ ‘ twine,’ 
and ‘ extra allowances ;’ for these we 
must refer the reader to the report itself. 
One mail contractor, in Ohio, is shewn to 
have received $4,000 per annum for ser- 
vices which it only cost him $400 to per- 
form. Mr. Reeside obtained contracts 
for carrying the mail on two routes— 
for $40 in the one instance, and for $99 
in the other. Mr. Barry’s books shew 
that he received $1,400 for the first and 
$1999 for the second, which discrepancy 
the Postmaster explains to the committee 
by saying that the figures were originally 
written by Mr. Reeside in pencil, where- 
by $40 was mistaken for 1,400, and $99 
for $1,999. In proof that the sums were 
far beyond the value of the services ren- 
dered, one witness testified that he had 
heard Mr. R. declare that he would 
rather pay $500 a year to the govern- 
ment for the above contracts than lose 
them. ‘These are but specimens of the 
report, which abounds in details of simi- 
lar frauds. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 

Report of the Boston and Worcester 
Rail Road Directors. — 'This document 
shews that the railroad has been open 
and in constant use since November last, 
as far as Westborough, a distance of 
31 1-2 miles. The part of the city, be- 
tween Washington street and the South 
Cove, (one hundred and eighty rods) is 
yet to be built. The road is carried un- 
der Washington street, and the filling of 
the flats at South Cove is so far advane- 
ed, that sites for stores, &c. will be rea- 
dy in the course of the ensuing season. 

The remaining twelve miles, from 
Westborough to Worcester, will be rea- 
dy by the month of April. The chief 
part of the iron for this division, is al- 
ready imported, and it is expected that 
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the road will be open to Worcester by 
July next. Buildings have been erected 
for cars and passengers, in Boston, New- 
ton, Framingham, and Westborough. 
Three locomotives have been procured. 
The road has suffered little from the se- 
verity of the weather. Assessments on 
the stock have been paid, to the amount 
of $900 00, and other sums have been 
received, making a total of $935,893 14. 
The expenditures to the present date, 


amount to $907,112 08, and according to 


the estiinate of the engineer, $253,444 11 
will be required, to meet which, the 
company have resources, to the amount 
of $253,786,06, exclusive of receipts 
expected from passengers and freight, 
for the next six months, which will pro- 
bably be sufficient for the erection of the 
necessary buildings in Boston and Wor- 
cester. 

U.S. Senator. — His Ex. John Davis, 
the present Governor of this Common- 
wealth, has been elected United States 
Senator, in place of the Hon. Nathaniel 
Silsbee. He was chosen first by the 
House of Representatives, after three 
ballotings, by a majority of forty. The 
Jackson candidate received about a sev- 
enth part of the votes. There were six 
other candidates, all Whigs. The Sen- 
ate refused to concur in this choice, and 
elected Mr. John Quincy Adams. Mr. 
Adams had 21 votes; Mr. Davis, 13 ; 
William C. Baylies, 3; Isaac C. Bates, 
3. The House then made a second at- 
tempt, and chose Hon. John Davis, by 
amajority of one. Mr. Adams had the 
next largest number of votes. The Sen- 
ate, upon their second attempt, persisted 
in their choice, and elected Mr. Adams 
by a majority of five. The House then 
made a third attempt : — but before this, 
the news of Mr, Adams’s approval of the 
violent language of the President, rela- 
tive to the French war, had been receiv- 
ed, and though he was supported by the 
whole strength of the Jackson represen- 
tatives, together with that of the Anti- 
masons, Mr. Davis was a third time 
chosen by the House, by a majority of 
sixty over every other candidate. The 
question of a choice, coming again be- 
fore the Senate, Mr. Davis was elected 
by a majority of one ; Mr. Baylies and 
Mr. Bates being the two next most pro- 
minent candidates. 

Hon. John Davis is accordingly a Se- 
nator of the United States, for a term of 
‘ix years, commencing the 4th of the 


present month. The only reason of op- 
position on the part of the Senate or 
the Whig members of the House to this 
choice, was the strong objection, urged 
by several distinguished citizens, to the 
removal of Mr. Davis from the office of 
Governor of this Commonwealth. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 

France.— The ship Orpheus brought 
London and Liverpool papers up to the 
17th of January, from which it appears 
that the French government has deter- 
mined to put an end to all diplomatic in- 
tercourse with the United States. This 
intelligence was officially announced at 
Paris on the 14th of January by the 
Moniteur. It appears that the King of 
the French has recalled M. Serrurier, 
his minister at Washington and has in- 
formed our minister, Mr. Livingston, 
that his passports are ready. The pro- 
ject of a law relative to the American 
debt was to be forthwith presented to the 
Chambers, which, we suppose, means 
that the King will redeem his promise 
to lay the Bill of Indemnity before the 
legislative branches of the government. 
There can be little doubt that, in the 
present state of feeling, it will have been 
indignantly rejected, In the meanwhile, 
the first step of a civilized nation toward 
war has been taken, and we are much 
out in our judgment if an embargo has 
not been laid on all American shipping in 
French ports by this time. We have as 
little doubt that it will be removed and 
the hostile measures rescinded as soon 
as it is known that the Senate have re- 
fused to abet the Executive in his mad 
measures. 

The market of stocks in Paris was 
much depressed in consequence of the 
above proceedings. 

The London and other English papers 
all speak in commendation of the course 
President Jackson has seen fit to adopt. 
We have no doubt, for reasons too ob- 
vious to need repetition, that a war be- 
tween France and the United States 
would be very pleasing to England. 

We have little apprehension that any 
war will take place. The mild and dig- 
nified course of the Senate will have pre- 
served us from that evil. It may not be 
amiss, however, to offer some remarks 
on the probable effects of a rupture. In 
the first place, it would be tantamount to 
wiping the debt off the books of both na- 
tions forever, and it would be well to in- 
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quire, before we relinquish the weapons 
of logic and moderation, whether we 
have any means of compulsion. It is 
worth while to ask, teo, whether it be 
expedient to rush into a war, of which we 
can neither calculate the cost nor the 
consequences, for the paltry sum of about 
five millions of dollars. But then our 
honor is implicated. Will it be healed, 
however, by a disastrous war and a final 
relinquishment of our claims? for such 
we apprehend would be the result. How 
can we injure or annoy France, and what 
_ means of retaliation has she? Invasion 
on either side, is too absurd to be thought 
of. We doubt if we could, in an unpopu- 
lar war raise force, enough to make a 
descent, with any reasonable prospect of 
success, even on the island of Guadaloupe. 
It is very true that we can very well dis- 
pense with French brandies and wines, 
and with all French manufactures, and it 
is equally certain that France can get 
cotton from Egypt and elsewhere. Nay, 
in stopping that branch of trade,we should 
hurt the southern proprietors more than 
any class in France. We can fit out 
privateers ; but France, too, can send 
forth ten to our one. She has also a 
great naval superiority. On the whole, 
France can do to us more mischief than 
we can do to France. The distress mast 
at first fall upon the mercantile classes of 
the community, but it must ultimately 
reach all others, and we must end where 
we began, or rather much farther back. 

Good may nevertheless come out of 
evil. It sometimes happens that a na- 
tion so far loses its senses and commits 
such follies, that God sends it a tyrant as 
a scourge. His rod is felt till it is intol- 
erable, It is then applied to his own 
back :— the people recover their senses, 
and, warned by past suffering, refrain 
for a while froin sin. We do not mean 
to insinuate that such is the present state 
of things in this country. We mean that 
when we have thrown the haft after the 
blade, by the time we have spent two or 
three hundred millions in trying to re- 
cover five, we shall probably, in our dis- 
tress, curse the rank spirit of Jacobinism 
and the spring flood of corruption which 
have been bearing down the constitution, 
and undermining our liberties for these 
six years, and with which we have borne 
so tamely. Should a war with France 


take place — which may Heaven avert — 
we think the United States will not again 
have such an administration or such an 
executive as the present, until the last 
of the .present generation shall have 
passed away. 


Greece. —By an ordinance of the 
young sovereign of Greece, the seat of 
Government has been transferred from 
Napoli to Athens ; so that the ancient 
seat of arms, arts, and literature, has 
some chance to resume its former pros- 
perity and splendor. We translate the 
ordinance. 


* Otho, by the grace of God, King of 
Greece. With the advice of our minis- 
ters, we have ordained and do hereby 
ordain, the following articles. 

Ist. Our capital shall be removed on 
the first of December, (O. 8.) from Na- 
poli to Athens. 

2nd. From this day forward, the city 
of Athens shall be entitled The Royal 
Residence and Capital of the Kingdom, 

3rd. On the first (13th) of Decem- 
ber, our departments, together with the 
sections which immediately appertain to 
them, will be established at Athens, viz. 
the Holy Synod, the Court of Accounts, 
the Treasurer General, and the General 
Post Office. 

4th. The precise times at which the 
other central authorities are to be re- 
moved will be fixed by particular orders. 

5th. All the subordinate authorities 
of the kingdom will address their corres- 
pondence to the authorities named in 
article 3d, at Napoli, until the 29th of 
November (O. 8.) at the latest. 

6th. Our Secretary of State and Se- 
cretary of the Home Department are di- 
rected to attend to the publication and 
execution of this ordinance, which will 
be inserted in the official journal. Our 
other ministers are equally charged with 
the execution of the same, each so far as 
it concerns him. 

In the King’s name, 
THe ReGeENcy,’ 

Napoli, 30 (18) Sept. 1834. 


The young king of Greece will have 
attained his majority, (21 years) and 
his coronation will take place next sum- 
mer. 
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